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‘The hunt for sources and analogues has in recent years come to be regarded 
| a8 a somewhat discredited pastime : rightly so, when the accumulation of 
“such data is unrelated to the distinctive and organic nature of an imagi- 
‘Bative composition. The waste is most conspicuous when it concerns the 
york of a universal intellect like Milton, where there is virtually no end 
to the list of largely irrelevant ‘influences’ that ingenious pedantry can 
‘eompile. If therefore we turn back here to an old controversy regarding 
ie sources of Paradise Lost, it is solely in the hope that some fresh insight 
"may be gained into the primary thought-processes that generated that 
| Great poem. 
The changing phases in Milton’s conception of his task as an epic poet 
" have been ably investigated in Dr. Tillyard’s essay ‘Milton and the English 
" Epic Tradition’. As far back as undergraduate days at Cambridge, Milton 
had dreamed of treating the cosmic theme of chaos and creation. He would 


sing of secret that came to pass 
When Beldam Nature in her cradle was. 


The precedent was, of course, Du Bartas’ Weeks, on which his imagination 
"had been fed since childhood. Unfortunately, this model was all too 
" limited for the genius of a man with the urge to become something more 
"that a Protestant apologist in verse. A great epic must comprehend the 
long line of classical and renaissance achievements in the same medium; 
' and it should also (so it seemed to Milton as a patriot) follow a national 

poetic tradition. How were these heterogeneous qualities to be combined? 
) Only a lifetime of thought and experiment would show. Increasingly 


; " * In Seventeenth Century Studies Presented to H. J. C. Grierson, 1938, pp. 211-234. 
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throughout the Horton period Milton’s curiosity was roused by the works 
of the British romancers. Here were to be found the historical and geo- 
giaphical myths of his own country, easily susceptible to a moral and 
religious treatment. Spenser was his guide through 

Forests and inchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

The design of an Arthuriad began to take shape: an epic both Christian 
and patriotic, telling the tale of English history, presided over by the 
legendary British king ‘etiam sub terris bella moventem’, up to its 
glorious climax in the defeat of the Armada. 

The spirit of the times frustrated this project. England was entering 
upon a new epoch, in which the monarchy no longer embodied the values 
Milton most admired. Historical research was throwing new light upon 
constitutional and legal issues, and at the same time discrediting the 
fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth and his school. British myth became 
associated with the royalist cause, in juxtaposition to Anglo-Saxon history, 
which now formed part of the Parliamentarian intellectual armoury. 
During the period of the Civil War, Milton turned aside from the Arthu- 
riad and began to seek a more congenial theme. He was collecting material 
for his History of Britain and making use of Whelock’s 1643 edition of 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, which included in the same volume the first 
publication of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, together with a Latin transla- 
tion. There are many notes on Anglo-Saxon history in the Commonplace 
Book, and an admiring comment on Alfred who ‘rewrote the old laws: 
would he were alive this day to rid us of our Norman gibberish’. Nor was 
this interest solely political: it dominates the choice of subjects jotted 
down in the Cambridge manuscript as possible dramatic themes. In par- 
ticular a new idea for a poem strikes him: ‘. . . somewhere in Alfred’s 
reign, especially at his issuing out of Edelingsey on the Danes; whose 
actions are well like those of Ulysses’. The account of this exploit in the 
History of Britain is taken direct from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. With 
regard to this period in Milton’s development, Dr. Tillyard remarks: ‘I 
think it probable that Milton, now definitely under the influence of 
Parliamentarian thought, has abandoned the legendary and royalist 
Arthur for the historical and constitutional Alfred.’: 

Why then did Milton not substitute an epic on Alfred, or some kindred 
theme, for the discarded Arthuriad? A great artist does not lightly waste 
his discoveries, and if this long preoccupation with the Old English past 
was to prove, after all, poetically fruitless, there must have been some 
overriding compulsion or distraction. Here Dr. Tillyard’s explanation 


* Op. cit., p. 229. 
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seems rather unsatisfactory. He suggests that Milton’s subsequent loss of 
faith in England led him to abandon his lifelong intention of writing a 
national epic. ‘Bitterly disillusioned in his patriotic fervour, Milton visits 
the sins of his countrymen on the whole tradition of the heroic poem’.' 
That a day would come when Milton’s cup of disillusionment overflowed, 
we know full well ; but surely this lay far ahead of the time when Paradise 
Lost was first conceived. In the middle fifties of the seventeenth century, 
Milton was the second most famous man in England; he had twice 
triumphantly defended the national cause against foreign calumniations, 
and appears before us in the sonnet to Cyriac Skinner wearing his blind- 
ness as an honourable wound incurred in his country’s service. But there 
is another, more positive, explanation of the turn from Anglo-Saxon 
history to Paradise Lost, fully compatible with the deep-seated patriotism 
which inspired Milton’s daily work during the Commonwealth epoch, and 
following naturally upon his interest in the pre-Norman past. 

While browsing through Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Milton had come 
across the vivid account of Caedmon, and made an enthusiastic entry in 
his commonplace book. ‘De poeta Anglo subito divinitus facto, mira et 
perplacida historiola narratur apud Bedam Hist. lib. 4, c. 24’. It was the 
story of a simple neatherd who, in the misty past, had composed a great 
body of religious verse and initiated a poetic revival in Saxon England. 
‘He was’, wrote Bede, ‘divinely inspired, and through the gift of God 
took up verse-craft; therefore he could never campose any lying or 
trifling poem, but only sing of that which pertained to piety and befitted 
his pious tongue.’ Caedmon’s first utterance was a brief, spontaneous hymn 
to creation ; later, when he came.under the tutelage of the monks, he sang 
again ‘of the creation of the world and the beginning of mankind, and all 
the story of Genesis . . . also of Israel’s exodus from the land of Egypt 
and entry into the promised land . . . of Christ’s incarnation, passion 
and ascent into heaven . . . also he composed many poems about the 
fearfulness of the judgment to come, the horror of hell torment and the 
sweetness of the heavenly kingdom. . . .’ ? One need hardly strain one’s 
imagination to envisage how all this would affect Milton. Here was a for- 
gotten bard from the dawn of English history, a sort of Anglo-Saxon 
Psalmist, whose poetic standards were identical with Milton’s own, and 
who had written inspired religious epics on the very themes that he him- 
self had again and again longed to celebrate. Alas, nothing remained of all 
Caedmon’s work but the nine lines preserved in Bede’s narrative. Milton 
must have been left with the tantalising consciousness that England’s first 
epic poet had a personal message for him that could not be delivered. 


Op. cit., p. 232. 
* Bede, Historiae Ecclesiasticae Gentis Anglorum, Bk. 1v, ch. 24. (Our rendering.) 
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However, new facts were shortly to be revealed. In 1651, the great 
Dutch philologist Franciscus Junius discovered the Anglo-Saxon manu- 
script of the poem Genesis in Archbishop Ussher’s library. Its contents 
coincided exactly with Bede’s description, and neither he nor anyone else 
for a century and a half doubted that this was the authentic work of 
Caedmon. Towards the end of the year Junius left England for Holland, 
spent some years studying Frisian dialects, and in 1655 published the 
Caedmon manuscript at Amsterdam. Just at about this time Milton is 
generally supposed to have commenced work on Paradise Lost. 

The resemblances between the two poems have long been pointed out 
by scholars, and can, indeed, hardly be missed by any attentive reader. 
Sharon Turner commented upon them as far back as 1807. Of the Caed- 
monian Genesis he wrote : 


In its first topic, ‘the fall of the Angels’, it exhibits much of a Miltonic spirit; 
and if it were clear that our illustrious bard had been familiar with Saxon, 
we should be induced to think that he owed something to the paraphrase of 
Caedmon. No one at least can read Caedmon without feeling the idea intruding 
upon his mind.' 
Nineteen years later, J. J. Conybeare affirmed the same opinion, speaking 
in rather exaggerated terms of 


a resemblance to Milton so remarkable that much of this portion [#.e. Genesis 
*B’) might be almost literally translated by a cento of lines from that great 
poet.? 


Subsequently, when the flood of ‘Quellenstudien’ entered into full spate, 
enthusiastic pedants were to adduce new ‘sources’ and ‘influences’ from 
almost every literature in Europe, and these early speculations became for 
a time submerged. But Masson, in a long footnote to his life of Milton, 
drew a clear distinction between the mass of what he described as ‘laborious 
nonsense’ and this particular issue. He agreed that there were 


some striking coincidences between notions and phrases in Satan’s —_e 
in Hell in the Caedmonian Genesis and notions and phrases in the first boo 
of Paradise Lost. Very probably the coincidences imply only a strong con- 
ception of the same traditional situation by two different minds; but it is 
just possible that there was more.3 


Masson proceeds to discuss the likelihood that Milton was acquainted 
with the Caedmon manuscript. This was published in 1655, when Milton 
had been blind for three years, and 


* Sharon Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. u, p. 309. 
2 J. J. Conybeare, Jilustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, p. 186. 
3 D. Masson, ‘Life of Milton’, 1880. Works, vol. v1, p. 557 n. 
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there is some difficulty in understanding how he could have found a reader 
fit to spell out to him the small quarto of 106 pages containing the frag- 
ments, printed as they were in the old Anglo-Saxon characters, running on 
painfully in prose fashion, without metrical break, and without comment 
or translation of any kind. 


There was, however, an alternative possibility. Junius, while residing in 
London, may have known Milton personally and have mentioned the 
manuscript to him ; and 


if he heard of the discovery of such a thing, he was not likely to remain 
ignorant of its nature or contents." 


A year after Masson’s ‘Life’ was published, R. P. Wuelcker took the 
matter up in an article in Anglia (1v, 1881). Comparing the text of Milton’s 
History of Britain with Whelock’s version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, he 
proved that the author of Paradise Lost had no more than a first-year 
undergraduate’s command of Old English. An elementary mistake in the 
Latin translation was faithfully reproduced in the History; and the 
relatively simple poetic account of the battle of Brunanburh was dismissed 
as ‘quite outside the scope of being understood’. Plainly, even had Milton 
found someone to read out to him the printed edition of Genesis, he would 
have made little sense of its contents. As for the possibility of his being 
acquainted with Junius, nothing definite was known, and Masson’s specu- 
lations remained mere guess-work. 

For lack of specific evidence, the discussion lapsed. But there existed a 
valuable source of information untapped by any of these writers. In 1651, 
Isaac Vossius, the nephew of Junius, was Royal Librarian at Stockholm: 
His close friend, Nicholas Heinsius, resided at Leiden, and the two young 
scholars maintained a regular weekly correspondence, gossiping at length 
about the progress of their studies, contemporary affairs, and especially 
events in their own academic circle. The sensation of the year was the 
appearance of Milton’s Defensio pro Populo Anglicano, with its vindication 
of the commonwealth and its trouncing of Salmasius. ‘Al! Europe talked 
from side to side’, and not least, Vossius and Heinsius, who hailed the 
pamphlet with delight. Vossius had private and quite unpolitical grounds 
for rejoicing. Salmasius was his personal enemy at court, and a close rival 
for Queen Christina’s favour. The book reached Stockholm on 11 April, 
and was promptly mentioned the day after in Vossius’ letter. Henceforth, 
Milton’s name continually recurs in the correspondence.? Heinsius praises 
his style—‘perspicuus, succinctus, argutus, minime passim confusus est’— 

' D. Masson, ‘Life of Milton’, 1880 Works, vol. v1, p. 557 n. 

* Part of this correspondence is printed in Burmannus, Sylloges Epistolae Virorum 


Clarorum, Leiden, 1726, vol. 111. The other portion is preserved in the Bibliotheek der 
Universiteit van Amsterdam, R. K. III. Eo. 
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and mentions the fact that by 8 May five editions of the Defensio have 
already appeared in Holland : Vossius rubs his hands over the discomfiture 
of Salmasius. But who is this unknown Englishman? On 29 May Heinsius 
writes : 
De Miltono quis sit hactenus non constat. Promiserat amicus quidam id se 
me docturum, sed frustratur expectantem. Praeter poemata et refutationem 
Iconis Basilicae, commentarium etiam de divortiis scripsit.' 


He has little to add on 15 June: 


Miltonus ille quis sit non satis constat. Vidi qui adfirmarint infimo loco 
natum, eruditum tamen, et plebeiorum factione ad maximam dignitatem 
promotum. Ludovicus Elzevirius adfirmat certo sibi constare, hominem esse 
et nobili loco natum et opulentum, a reipublicae muniis negotiisque omnibus 
remotum, ac sibi in rure suo viventem. . . . Si certiora cognovero, faciam 
ut ex me intelligas.? 


At last on 17 July, after a trip to Germany and Italy, he writes from 
Dordrecht with some fairly reliable information : 


Miltonus ipse quis sit, ex amico nuper doctus sum. Nobili loco natus et in 
re lauta constitutus. Homunculus pusillus et dubiae valetudinis, quadrage- 
simum aetatis iam excessit annum. Potissimam vitae partem studiis et variis 


This last letter, however, probably crossed with the following striking and 
quite accurate piece of news from Vossius, written on 8 July: 


De Miltono iam certior factus sum ab avunculo meo Junio, qui cum eo 
familiaritatem colit. Is mihi significavit eum Parlamento esse a Secretis in 
negotiis externis, esse multarum linguarum peritum, non quidem nobili, sed 
tamen generosa, ut ipsi loquuntur, ortum stirpe, discipulum Patricii Junii, 
comem, affabilem, multisque aliis praeditum virtutibus.4 


From the above letter it is plain that during the first half of 1651 Milton 
and Junius were close acquaintances. The date is significant: Junius was 
then in possession of the Caedmon manuscript, the discovery of his life- 
time ; Milton, at the height of his fame, was the intellectual champion of 
England. The two men had common scholarly interests, particularly in 
connection with Anglo-Saxon studies. There can surely be no doubt of 
Milton’s eagerness to learn all he could about what was to him the 

3 : Bat. der Univ., < -enegem 
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that Vossius alludes to here? I have looked for it in vain in the university libraries of 
a and Holland. Its discovery might provide very important biographical infor- 
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original work of Caedmon, or of Junius’s readiness to describe, translate, 
and discuss the long-lost poem in company with his distinguished friend. 

There is, then, sufficient factual and circumstantial evidence to make it 
an overwhelming probability that Milton knew, and was influenced by, 
the Caedmonian Genesis. A glance at the drafts for a miracle play, sketched 
out before Junius had made his discovery, show how remote Milton’s 
previous conceptions were from the poem he ultimately wrote. The arch- 
fiend is called Lucifer, not Satan. He has no dominant role, and does not 
make an appearance before Act 111. Even then, he is not permitted to give 
his own version of the revolt in heaven. Thus, in the third draft, the 
directions are : 


Act 11 ~—Lucifer contriving Adam’s ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam and relates 
Lucifer’s rebellion and fall. 


And in the fourth and last draft : 


After this, Lucifer appears, after his overthrow ; bemoans himself; seeks 

revenge upon Man. The Chorus prepares resistance at his first approach. 

At last, after discourse of enmity on either side, he departs; whereat the 

Chorus sings of the battle and victory in Heaven against him and his accom- 

P 
Compared with this, the Caedmonian account stands in very close relation 
to the structure of Paradise Lost ; not merely for the obvious reason that 
both poems enjoy the greater freedom of the epic medium, but also in 
respect of strong independent features that they have in common. Atten- 
tion is caught and held by the initial appearance of an audacious and 
fascinating personality in the figure of Satan ; the basic moral issues are at 
once evoked at the point of supreme conflict ; the ensuing description of 
hell’s torment allows full scope for a narrator’s art. In both poems stress 
is laid upon Satan’s former glory; he was, in the Anglo-Saxon version, 
intellectually great and physically beautiful : 

. . » enne hefde he swa swidne geworhtne 

swa mihtigne on his modgepohte ; he let hine swa micles wealdan 

hehstne to him on heofona rice ; hefde he hine swa hwitne geworhtne ; 

swa wynlic wes his westm on heofonum, pet him com from weroda Drihtne ; 

gelic waes he pam leohtum steorrum 

(Genesis, 241 ff.) 

His sin, like that of his confederates, was essentially overweening pride 
(‘ofermetto ealra swidost’) ; but his courage is unquestioned, and he retains 
his authority over the fallen angels, a mighty band of warriors who give 
him their glad allegiance. The Caedmonian Satan, like his counterpart 
in Paradise Lost, is allowed to.speak in his own defence, and makes superb 
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rhetorical use of the privilege. His speech expresses mingled suffering and 
defiance ; he accuses God of injustice ; resents the favours shown to Adam 
more than his own punishment; and even declares that he will ‘rest soft 
upon his fetters, if Adam loses his kingdom’. Chained by the neck, he is 
unable to rise from the flaming pit ; but one of his followers volunteers to 
make the journey to earth and corrupt Adam and Eve. Taking the form of 
a serpent, Satan’s vassal first tries his guile on Adam, but fails ; with Eve 
he is successful, and flies back to Hell to inform his captive lord. In all this, 
there is only one fundamental variant from Milton’s theme. The Anglo- 
Saxon poet makes God Omnipotent put Satan in chains and is constrained 
in piety to entrust the main action in the garden to an unspecified follower. 
It was an obvious artistic flaw, which Milton corrects with the aid of a 
subtler theology : 


So stretcht out huge in length the Arch-fiend lay 
Chain’d on the burning Lake, nor ever thence 
Had risen or heav’d his head, but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation. . . . 
(Paradise Lost, 1. 209 ff.) 


Otherwise, the underlying conception of the Caedmonian poem is the 
same as that of Paradise Lost, and contains in parvo the structure of 
Milton’s vast epic. 

Beside this, the question of detailed textual parallels is of minor con- 
sequence. It was probably four or five years after the association with 
Junius before Milton began serious work upon Paradise Lost, and a great 
deal of what he heard may well have faded from his memory. How much, 
or how little, remained subconsciously embedded in his mind, we shall not 
seek to assess. The closeness of analogies in diction and imagery between 
any two poems is largely a matter of subjective impression, varying in 
intensity with every reader, and the all-important but indefinite resem- 
blances of tone and emotional pitch are even harder to ascertain. The pre- 
sent writer hears many echoes of the Caedmonian account of hell 
in the first two books of Paradise Lost, sometimes faint and dispersed, 
occasionally with great distinctness, as in the following lines— 

Sohton oper land 
pet wees leohtes leas and wees liges full 
fyres fer micel (Genesis, 332-) 
which recall 


- +. yon Plain, forlorn and wilde, 
The seat of desolation, voyd of light 
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Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadfull. . . . 
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(P. L., 1. 180.) 
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. . » a frozen Continent 
Lies dark and wilde, beat with perpetual storms 

Of whirlwind and dire Hail . . . the parching Air 

Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of fire... (P. L., 1, 587.) 


Even the same alliterative pattern, made up of f’s and I’s, is to be heard. 
Again, there is that magnificent triple heralding of Satan’s great speech : 


pa sprec se ofermoda cyning, pe er wes — scynost, 
hwitost on heofne and his Hearran leof. . . 
Satan madelode, sorgiende sprec 
se de helle ford healdan sceolde 
gieman pes grundes, wes zr Godes engel 
hwit on heofne. . . . 
Weoll him oninnan 
hyge ymb his heortan, hat wes him utan 
wrxdlic wite: he pa worde cwxd: (Genesis, 338 ff.) 


which irresistibly recalls 


Thrice he assayd and thrice in spite of scorn 
Tears such as Angels weep, burst forth: at last 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. (P. L., 1, 619 ff.) 


Most vivid of all seems the resemblance between Satan’s exordium in the 
Anglo-Saxon poem : 


Is pes enga styde ungelic swide 
pam odrum pe we zr cudon 
hean on heofonrice. . . . (Genesis, 356.) 


and the first words of his speech in Paradise Lost— 


Is this the Region, this the Soil, the Clime, 
Said then the lost Arch Angel, this the seat 
That we must change for heaven. . . . (P. L., 1, 242 ff.) 


Here it is not only the repetition of subject-matter, but the employment 
of identical opening words which produces the echo, as if ‘Caedmon’s 

first line (not a question, but a poetic inversion) had been raid 
carried in Milton’s mind for years. 
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Many other points of apparent resemblance could be cited ; but it is 
in practice hard to draw the line in small details between direct influence 
and the accidental recurrence of themes and phrases which form part 
of a common Christian tradition. In any case, this has little bearing upon 
the main conclusion, which rests on objective grounds. Through the 
opportune discovery of the Caedmonian Genesis, Milton (we say) was 
enabled, at a critical stage in his artistic development, to effect a synthesis 
of religious, patriotic and political interests in the epic medium. The rude, 
powerful old English poem, with its intuitive blending of Nordic and 
Hebraic concepts, supplied a focus for Milton’s diffuse speculations which 
no other work of more sophisticated character could provide. More of an 
inspiration than a model, certainly in a class apart from the multifarious 
sources and influences which go to the making of a great poem, its appear- 
ance just at the moment when it was most needed may well have seemed 
to Milton almost providential. And perhaps after all it was—if we accept 
the maxim that there are no accidents in the life of a man of genius. 





HENRY VAUGHAN AND THE ALCHEMISTS 


By RicHarpD H. WALTERS 


The debt of Henry Vaughan to the hermetic philosophers, as the alchemists 
styled themselves, has been frequently noted, but the extent to which he 
was influenced both by their basic ideas and by their terminology deserves 
further exposition and emphasis. 


(i) The analogy between transmutation and regeneration 


The hermetic philosophers derived many of their ideas not only from the 
writings attributed to Hermes Trismegistus but also from other neo- 
Platonic sources and from the Kabbala as interpreted by Christian 
students. Though no coherent philosophy can be extracted from the mis- 
cellaneous writings which are contained in alchemical treatises, such as 
the collection known as The Hermetic Museum,' there are certain con- 
ceptions shared by some or all of the writers, in more or less developed 
forms, which provided a basis for the belief that a substance could be 
found in nature which would perfect what was imperfect and bring all 
things into that state in which their ‘end’ or ‘good’ might be realized. This 
belief in a single transmuting agent found support in the Greek and 
Egyptian writings to which the alchemists looked for guidance. In the 
“Timaeus’, for example, the elements, except for earth, are represented as 
interconvertible ; in the ‘Hermetica’ the Kosmos is ever-changing, though 
never passing away ; all things are in some measure divine, and contain 
the seeds of perfection, a belief supported by Aristotle’s suggestion of a 
‘scala naturae’, based on the capacities of things for perfection. 

The philosophers’ stone is thought of primarily as an agent for the 
transmutation of inferior metals into gold. But, by analogy, it also figures 
_ 48 a ‘universal medicine’, acting upon man, the microcosm, in the same 
way as upon the objects contained in the greater world. A further develop- 
ment naturally arises from the distinction of man from other creatures by 
reason of his mental and spiritual capacities: the ‘transmutation’ of man 
comes to mean spiritual regeneration. Even writers who are concerned 
with obtaining practical results with metals emphasize that their work is 
ion published Rg Meh oh in «hy tm, ond Gate repre- 
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a new creation, corresponding in some measure to the work of God in the 
first creation, and to that of Christ as redeemer : 


The practice of the Art enables us to understand, not merely the marvels 
of Nature, but the nature of God Himself, in all its unspeakable glory.' 

As the perfect earthly Stone, or Tincture, after its completion extends 
its quickening efficacy, and the perfecting virtue of its tincture to other im- 
perfect metals, so Christ, that blessed heavenly Stone, extends the quicken- 
ing influence of His purple Tincture to us, purifying us, and conforming 
us to the likeness of His perfect and heavenly Body.* 

For [a regenerate man] is placed by God in the furnace of affliction, and 
(like the hermetic compound) is purged with the fire of suffering until the 
old Adam is dead, and there arises a new man created after God in righteous- 
ness and true holiness.3 


This parallelism appears in the Preface to the Reader of Boehme’s 
Signatura Rerum, where the object of the work is given as a description of 
‘the Philosophers’ Stone for the temporal cure ; and along with it the holy 
Corner Stone, Christ alone, for the everlasting cure, regeneration, and 
perfect restitution of all true, faithful, eternal souls’. 

Thomas Vaughan, Henry’s brother, whose use of alchemical terms is 
exceedingly obscure, tells us that the quintessence (a term used by the 
alchemists to denote sometimes the transmuting agent and at other times, 
especially in alchemico-medical treatises, the seed of perfection within 
each substance) is merely another name for the ‘Spirit of the Living God’. 
According to him, the ‘magic art’ is not finally concerned with physical 
objects, but ‘ascends by the light of Nature to the light of Grace, and the 
last end of it is truly theological’.4 

Henry Vaughan frequently expresses spiritual processes in alchemical 
terms: 


Lord, since thou didst in this vile Clay 
That sacred Ray 

Thy spirit plant, quickening the whole 

With that one pat Infused wealth. 


Here he likens Christ’s influence to the stone which will change many 
times its own weight of base metal to gold, or will cause gold to multiply 
itself. 

Silex is one of the alchemists’ names for their stone,® and when Vaughan 


* ‘The Sophic Hydrolith’ in The Hermetic Museum, 1, 88. 

2 Ibid., 1, 103. 

3 Ibid., 1, 110. 

4 Anima Magica Abscondita. Works, ed. A. E. Waite, 1919, p. 108. 

5 Works, ed. L. C. atore, 1, 448. 

6 {The stone] . . . is also denominated Silex (flint).’ “The Glory of the World’, 
Hermetic Museum, 1, 1 
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efititled his poems ‘Silex Scintillans’, he perhaps had in mind the her- 
meticist connotation, although he was probably also thinking of the habit 
of both Christian divines and hermeticists of referring to the divine spark 
in the human soul as slumbering in a hard flint heart: 


In the same manner, [as a spark is struck from a flint] the heavenly light 
slumbers in the human soul, and must be struck out by outward contact, 
namely, by the true faith.* 


Nevertheless, if we remember that for the hermeticists ‘the earthly philo- 
sophical stone is the true image of the real, spiritual, and heavenly stone, 
Jesus Christ’,? passages from Vaughan, such as the one quoted above, 
take on an added meaning. 

Of Christ’s blood Vaughan writes : 


That, who but truly tasts it, no decay 
Can touch him any way, 

Such secret life, and vertue in it lies 
It wil exalt and rise 

And actuate such spirits as are shed 
Or ready to be dead 

And bring new too. . . .3 


Elsewhere Christ is the refiner or the refining fire: 


Thou art 
Refining fire, O then refine my heart, 
My foul, foul heart! Thou art immortall heat, 
Heat motion gives ; then warm it, till it beat. . . 


Of God’s grace he says : 


by that means 
We, who are nothing but foul clay, 
Shal be fine gold, which thou didst cleanse. 


He pleads with Christ to refine ‘his gloomy breast’ with His ‘clear fire’ ; 
he speaks too of the Bible ‘with whose quick touch, refining still’ he 
‘struggled much’ ;7 of his hardened soul as a flint which will give no fire 
unless Christ’s power, the steel, will ‘clear thy gift once more’.® 

Just as the‘alchemists speak of their process for obtaining the stone as 


' ‘The Sophic Hydrolith’. Hermetic Museum, 1, 96. Cf. Vaughan’s translation of 
Nieremberg, 1, 249-50. 
2 Ibid., 1, 93. 3 Works, ll, 475. 4 Ibid., 1, 493. 
5 Ibid., 11, 486. 6 Ibid., 1, 455. ? Ibid., 1, $41. 
8 Ibid. 11, 462. 
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a hatching of the seed of gold, so Vaughan addresses Christ in these terms: 


hatch my soul. . . . 
Let not perverse, 
And foolish thoughts . . . 
Kil 


That seed, which thou 

In me didst sow, 
But dresse, and water with thy grace, 
Together with the seed, the place.' 


Terms used by the alchemists to denote their stone appear in many 
contexts in Vaughan’s poems, usually in reference to an agent in spiritual 
transformation. Affliction is ‘the Great Elixir’, and the Holy Scriptures 


the great Elixir, rare, and Choice ; 
The Key that opens all the Mysteries, 


in which ‘the hidden stone, the Manna lies’.3 The alchemists, particularly 
Basil Valentine, were fond of ‘keys’, cryptic emblems or instructions, 
which would unlock their mystery, whilst Philalethes uses the term ‘the 
true Key’ to denote Chalybs or his first matter.4 One of the most famous 
of alchemical treatises was The New Pearl of Great Price written about 
1330; we find Vaughan writing : 


Yet I have one Pearle by whose light 
All things I see. 


For this rich Pearl, like some more common stone, 
When once made publique, is esteemed by none.® 


Edmund Blunden has pointed out that Vaughan’s use of italics in Silex 
Scintillans frequently indicates that the words thereby distinguished 
have a double meaning, or are used in a technical sense ; often they may 
refer to alchemical processes, and some strange lines can be interpreted 
by such a reference. It is possible, for example, that the lines : 


The settled Red is dull, and whites that rest 
Something of sickness would disclose.7 


have reference to the colour changes upon which alchemists lay much 
stress during their experiments. Philalethes writes : 


* Works, u, 446. 2 Ibid., u, 459. 3 Ibid., 11, 441. 
4 Hermetic Museum, 11, 230. 5 Works, u, 426. 
© Jbid., 1, 527, in reference to worship. 7 Ibid., 1, 460. 
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Our substances are ‘red ore’, or matured Sulphur, and water, undigested 
Mercury, or ‘white ore’.' 


The alchemist must watch for the colour changes for ‘when the process of 
resurrection begins . . . the hues are more numerous and splendid, 
because the body is now beginning to be glorified, and has become pure 
and spiritual’. 

The alchemists regard themselves in their physical experiments as 
hasteners of Nature’s processes, for their view of the world is essentially 
teleological. In the words of Michael Sendivigius, to whom Thomas 
Vaughan makes reference, ‘there is in every body a central atom, or vital 
point’, which he terms the seed, and it is the task of the artist to refine 
gold and other metals in order to produce seed.3 “The whole process which 
we employ closely resembles that followed by Nature in the bowels of the 
earth’, says Eirenaeus Philalethes, ‘except that it is much shorter’.4 Often 
the action of the sun is said to generate gold and precious stones in the 
earth. This idea occurs in several places in Vaughan’s works. A passage 
added to his translation of Nieremberg’s ‘Of ‘Temperance and Patience’ 
declares that if the sun stood still ‘Rivers would fall asleep, Minerals would 

_ prove abortive, and the mourning world would wast away under darknesse 
and sterility’.5 We are thus afforded a new insight into the meaning of such 
lines as : 

Untill at last full with the vitall Ray ° 


and 


The unthrift Sunne shot vitall gold. 7 


One of Vaughan’s favourite images is that of vapours rising from the earth 
and condensing.* The following is a typical hermetic description of the 
generation of metals : 


Through this warmth is produced in the earth a vapour or spirit, which 
rises upward and carries with it the gnost subtle elements. . . . This vapour 
strives to float upward through the summit of the mountains, but, being 
covered with great rocks, they prevent it from doing so, for when it strikes 
against them, it is compelled to descend again.9 


These details are, however, comparatively unimportant in comparison 


* Hermetic Museum, u, 261. 2 Ibid., 11, 260. 
3 Ibid., 11, 89. 4 Ibid., 11, 250. 
5 Works, 1, 260. © Ibid., 1, 401. 
7 Ibid., u, 398. 

8 E.g. “The Showre’, 11, 412, and ‘Disorder and Frailty’, 1, 444. 

9 Hermetic Museum, 1, 195. 
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with the constant emphasis in hermetic writings upon the analogy between 
transmutation and regeneration, and upon the striving of nature for 
perfection. 


(ii) The Creator and the Soul of the World 


Closely connected with, and indeed the foundation of, these ‘alchemystical’ 
tenets, to use A. E. Waite’s term, were a series of beliefs taken from, or 
related to, the Greek, Egyptian and Jewish writings which we have 
already noted. 

The alchemists conceive God as a creator, whose activity they are repro- 
ducing in little, and as the origin of a Spirit which extends through all 
things, imparting life. Many of their ideas are set forth in the quotations 
from the Handbook of Physical Science Restored appended as an explana- 
tion of the fourfold figure of the ‘All-wise Doorkeeper’.‘ God is an Eternal 
Being, the first principle of all things, His essence infinite light, His will 
perfect goodness, His wish absolute reality ; He is the source of all and the 
goal of all, the Abyss of Silence, into which those who strive to think of 
Him must plunge. He created the world after an archetype, revealing it in 


the light of actuality. He united the world by secret influences and mutual - 


subjection and obedience. Nature is the ‘constant expression of God's 
Will’, vitalized and conserved by the spirit. This is the most markedly 
neo-Platonic section of the Hermetic Museum. 

The spirit, or Soul of the World, according to Agrippa ‘is diffused 
through all things by the quintessence’: by it ‘every occult property is 
conveyed into Hearbs, Stones, Metalls and Animals, through the Sun, 
Moon, Planets, and through Stars higher than the Planets’.? It is a unify- 
ing, harmonizing influence, filling all things with breath and life. Animate 
and inanimate things therefore contain a Divine element, which is im- 
mortal, though the body in which it is contained may die. Paracelsus 
declares : ‘There is nothing corporeal but has latent within it a spirit and 
a life’,3 and ‘Nothing has been created out of the Great Mystery which 
will not inhabit a form beyond the daether’.4 God the Creator does not 
constantly intervene in the affairs of the world, but arranged for life and 
increase at the first ‘cutting or carving of the Great Mystery’s by giving 
each creature its own seed to propagate its kind. But Nature, vitalized by 
the Spirit, is not content merely to produce, and the ‘glance of light’ 

* Hermetic Museum 1, 315. 

2 Three Books of Occult Philosophy, 1, 33. 

3 The Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus, ed A. E. Waite, 1894, 1, 135- 

4 Ibid., 11, 269. 

5 Ibid., 1, 251. 

¢ Thomas Vaughan: ‘Anima Magica Abscondita’, Works, p. 81. 
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within the creature enables it to strive for perfection. ‘Everything has an 
appetency for its source, that is, for the mystery whence it sprang’ and 
that is ‘eternal life, for the soul of all things is immortal’.' 

God, the originator of all things, is sometimes described in terms of 
light. Agrippa describes in detail the descent of light from the Mind of 
God to angels, celestial bodies, fire, men and all created things.? But this 
idea of God as divine light and heat figures less frequently in the hermetic 
writers than has sometimes been suggested. It appears mainly in the 
writings of men like Agrippa and Thomas Vaughan who were influenced 
also by the Christian mystics. 

More important, for the present purpose, is the idea of a unifying spirit 
in nature. Because of this spirit there are sympathies or ‘magnetism’ 
between separate bodies. ‘As in mans body one member is moved by per- 
ceiving the motion of another. . . . So when any one moves any part of 
the world ; other parts are moved by the perceiving motion of that’, writes 
Agrippa.3 Nature thus has a hidden life of its own. In “The Golden Calf’ 
of Helvetius we read : 


But there is a corresponding magnetic force [#.e. to the influence of the 
magnet on steel] in gold which attracts Mercury, in silver which attracts 
copper, and so with all other metals, minerals, stones, herbs, plants. . . . 
We deny the influence of the stars upon earthly thi and by that denial 
only exhibit our ignorance. And what do we know of the secret forces that 
slumber in plants ?4 


In his poetry Henry Vaughan uses the conception of God as creator and 
binder of all things through the Spirit of the Universe, a spirit which is 
in the individual as well as in the whole. In commenting upon the dormi- 
tion of silk-worms and bees and their return to active life, he writes, in 
the ‘Mount of Olives’, that ‘there is in them a ving spirit’.5 In ‘Resurrec- 
tion and Immortality’, after referring to the same phenomenon, the 
awakening of the silk-worm from the chrysalis, he says : 


. + » @ preserving spirit doth still passe 
Untainted through this Masse, 
Which doth resolve, produce, and ripen all 
That to it fall.® 


In another poem he tells of ‘that busie commerce kept between God and 
His Creatures, though unseen’ so that even inanimate things ‘hear, see, 


* The Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus, 11, 277. 

2 Three Books, 1, XL1x 

: Ibid., 1, 337. 
4 “The Goiden Calf’ in The Hermetic Museum, I, 276. 

5S Works, 1, 177. 

6 Ibid., 11, 401. 
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speak’. He appeals to God to bind all with His Spirit into a steadfast 
and obedient order : 


And through thy Creatures pierce and pass 
Till all becomes thy cloudless glass, 
Transparent as the purest day 

And without blemish or decay, 

Fixt by thy spirit to a state 

For evermore immaculate. . . .* 


When Vaughan writes of the creating agent, he may be thinking of the 
‘word’ of John. 1, or of the ‘Poimander’. He calls it that Spirit 


Which first upon thy [the water’s] face did move, 
And hatch’d all with his quickning love.3 


This quickening spirit, God’s ‘Word’, is also that which upholds created 
things : 


All were by thee, 
And stil must be, 
Nothing that is, or lives, 
But hath his Quicknings, and reprieves 
As thy hand opes, or shuts. 


Since this spirit animates all things, Vaughan can say : 


Ther’s not a wind can stir, 
Or beam passe by, 

But strait I think (though far,) 
Thy hand is nigh ;5 


And he can address God in these terms, strangely reminiscent of the 
alchemists’ processes : 


O thou! whose spirit did at first inflame 
And warm the dead, 

And by a sacred Incubation fed 

ith life this frame 

Which once had neither being, forme, nor name, 

Grant I may so 
Thy steps track here below, 

That in these Masques and shadows I may see 
Thy sacred way, 

And by those hid ascents climb to that day 
Which breaks from thee 

Who art in all things, though invisibly.® 


* Works, u, 515. 2 Ibid., 1, 542. 3 Ibid., u, 538 
4 Ibid., u, 457. 5 Ibid., uu, 420. 
6 Ibid., 1, 479. The alchemists’ process is frequently termed an incubation. 
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The belief in the Soul of the World is accompanied, both in the books 
of Hermes and in alchemical writings, by a conception of an everlasting, 
constantly changing Kosmos. Things were originally good, but have 
become evil by lasting on, ‘just as rust forms on metal, or dirt collects 
on a man’s body’. ‘And that is why God has subjected things to change ; 
for by transmutation the things made are purged of evil.’' The alchemical 
process is an acceleration of this purgation. 


Vaughan’s poem, ‘Resurrection and Immortality’, deserves close 
attention for its exposition of this idea: 


For no thing can to Nothing fall, but still 
Incorporates by skill, 
And then returns, and from the wombe of things 
Such treasure brings 
As Phenix-like renew’th 
Both life, and youth ; 
For a preserving spirit doth still passe 
Untainted through this Masse, 
Which doth resolve, produce, and ripen all 
That to it fall ; 
Nor are those births which we 
Thus suffering see 
Destroy’d at all; But when times restles wave 
Their substance doth deprave 
And the more noble Essence finds his house 
Sickly, and loose 
He, ever young, doth wing 
Unto that spring 
And source of spirits. . . . 


The poem, closer in thought to the Hermetic books than to the writings 
of the alchemists, is finally given a Christian twist; for it concludes with 
a promise of the resurrection of the body, which joined to the soul, will 
Rove in that mighty, and eternall light 
Where no rude shade, or night 
Shall dare approach us; . . .? 


Not only man, but all created things, strive for perfection, for union 
with the divine : 
Waters that fall 
Chide, and fly up ; Mists of corruptest fome 


Quit their first beds & mount; trees, herbs, flowers, all 
Strive upwards still. 


and in doing so point ‘the way home’.3 The sapless blossom stretches for 


* Hermetica, ed. W. Scott, Libellus xrv. 
2 Works, t1, 401. 
3 Ibid., 11,5461. 
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heaven,' the restless vocal Spring ‘is acquainted elsewhere, and flowing 
keeps untainted’. The sapless blossom in return, is dealt its ‘sacred meals’ 
from ‘a hil of myrrh’ beyond the stars, and man too may rise to divine 
communion whilst still in the earthly body, for 


some 
That know to die 
Before death come, 
Walk to the skie 

Even in this life. . . .? 


‘Some strange thoughts transcend their wonted theams and into glory 
peep’,3 and he ‘that doth seek and love the things above, Still homeward 
flies.’4 Full communion with God is reserved, however, till after death; 
the body of man, ‘his passive cottage’, only falls ‘to be refined again’ ; the 
‘mists’ which ‘blot and fill’ man’s vision will vanish when he reaches the 
hill where he ‘shall need no glass’. 

Vaughan sometimes speaks of experiences of his own, ‘morning-meet- 
ings’ and ‘evening-walks’, in which he feels God’s presence in the natural 
objects surrounding him.5 He often refers these experiences to the past, 
to infancy when he could best discern ‘shadows of eternity’ in the weaker 
glories of nature. In this connection the praise of the child for his closeness 
to nature and God in the Hermetica is especially interesting : 


Look at the soul of a child, my son, a soul that has not yet come to accept 
its separation from its source ; for its body is still small, and has not yet grown 
to its full bulk. How beautiful throughout is such a soul as that! It is not 
yet fouled by the bodily passions; it is still hardly detached from the soul 
of the Kosmos.* 


I have found no reference in alchemical treatises to this belief, though it 
is connected in Vaughan’s poems with the Platonic (and Hermetic) 
doctrine of pre-existence; yet he knew that Plato held that the newly- 
embodied soul possessed a disordered mind which approached divinity 
only as reason developed.7 Vaughan may have known the books of Hermes 
at first hand, for he is often far closer in thought to the Hermetica than 
to the alchemists. It is, however, generally safer to conclude that he 
received most of his ideas by way of the alchemists and naturally was 
attracted to the philosophical bases of their beliefs, which they had received 
from the Hermetic tradition.® 

1 2 4 

; Did is, 900. tae Pr abettus x: oy hee. 1 Work s,s oe. 

‘aughan shares his brother’s views on childhood, but there is no reason 
to assume that Henry is dependent upon his brother for his ideas. Se Se 


writings and ‘Silex’ were composed at approximately the same time. See Th. V 
Op. cit., Pp. 5, 10, 329 and 396. 
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(iii) Alchemy and Medicine ; The Divine Spark 


Vaughan’s interest in hermetic medicine is clearly shown by his transla- 
tion of Nollius’s treatise and references to Paracelsus. In addition to the 
hermetic conception of a universal medicine, there was developed that of 
aconservative element, given by God to each creature, which the physician 
must strengthen in man by prescribing a temperate life and a strict regi- 
men—indeed, a nature cure. This element is called by Paracelsus some- 
times the quintessence ‘beyond the other four’, sometimes the preserving 
balsam. There is an impure element, too, a superfluous tartar, which is 
expelled by strengthening the ‘inward preservative’ or elixir. In Nollius’s 
treatise the harmful element is a tincture or meteor, analogous to the 
meteor in the greater world, an exhalation, a vapour, or a fume. The pre- 
servative is a ‘radical intrinsical balsam’, which keeps due proportion 
between the elements of man’s constitution. It is sometimes equated with 
Paracelsus’s ‘internal natural Alchemist’, the Archeus. ‘Nature’, Vaughan 
translates, ‘makes use of her own proper fire and Magnet, which attracts 
both from Physick and food, that which is congeneous and most like to 
herself.’ 

This study left its mark upon Vaughan’s vocabulary and thought. We 
may compare the following extracts from his translation of Nollius and 
his poetry : 


The strength and virtue of the Balsame, depends upon the equal and 
mutual conspiration of the Hypostatical Principles . . . the Balsame. . . 
may further provide that the seeds of diseases (if any lurk in the flesh, or in 
the blood, in the disguise of that tincture) break not out, and bring suddain 
destruction to the body, or else may cause that those ill seeds may by the bal- 
sames strength and vigour, be cast out of the body, etc.? 


here 
Where the impure seeds flourish all the year.3 


Never did tree beare fruit like this, 
Balsam of Soules, the bodyes blisse. 4 


The substantial extrarious Cause [i.e. of diseases], is either an impure 
tincture, or a Meteor. . . . The volatile Meteor, is commonly called an 
Exhalation, and that is either dry or moist.5 


Thus like some sleeping Exhalation . . . 
Doth my weak fire 
Pine, and retire, 
And (after all my hight of flames,) 
* Works, 11, §57-92. 


2 

3 Ibid., 1, 520. 

: ag? her 406. Cf. Thomas Vaughan: ‘Euphrates’, Works, 428. 
Il, 560-1. 
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In sickly Expirations tames 
Leaving me dead 
On my first bed 

Untill thy Sun again ascends. 
Poor, falling Star!* 

Love only can with quick accesse 
Unlock the way, 
When all else stray 

The smoke, and Exhalations of the brest.? 


I stray 
In blasts 
Or Exhalations. . . .3 


Hermetic medicine, as we see here, was closely connected with astronomy. 
It was believed that everything in the terrestial world had its parallel in 
the celestial world, and again in the intellectual world, a belief which forms 
the basis of Agrippa’s “Three Books of Occult Philosophy’. The chief 
authority for the theory of correspondence was the ‘Emerald Table of 
Hermes’, but the belief is clearly set out by Paracelsus, and closely con- 
nected with his theory of medicine. 

Vaughan’s attitude to Nature reflects not only the belief in its hidden 
life, but.also Paracelsus’ theory that each creature possesses an ‘internal 
star’, influenced by the celestial stars, and equated, at any rate by Vaughan, 
with ‘the divine spark which it contains by virtue of the all-informing 
world-soul : 


It is clear that there is some star in man, in birds, and in all animals; and 
whatever these do, they do by the impulse of the higher influence which 
is received from the constellation, and regulate the unequal concordance.‘ 

In “The Bird’ Vaughan writes : 
For each inclosed Spirit is a star 
Inlight’ning his own little sphaere, 
Whose light, though fetcht and borrowed from far 
Both mornings makes, and evenings there.‘ 
The cock is represented as possessing ‘a glance of day’, ‘a little grain 
expelling night’, ‘magnetisme’ which makes it respond to celestial in- 
fluences ;° the star, in the poem of that title, exerts its influence on a 
‘subject’ which is equally ‘well-disposed’, and the ‘magnet’ in the subject 
works upon the star.7 According to Paracelsus, ‘man can affect heaven no 
less than the heaven affects man’.8 The influence is a two-way one, and is 
effected by means of the internal star : 


: Works, Il, 445. 2 Ibid., 11, 412. 


3 Ibid., 1, 428. 4 Paracelsus: op. cit., 1, 285. 
5 Works, 1, 497. 6 Ibid., 11, 488 


? Ibid., 11, 489. 8 Op. cit. 1, 285, op. cit. 
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Although the higher stars do give the inclinations, and, as it were, sign 
man and other earthly bodies for the manner of their birth, yet that power 
and that dominion are nothing, save only a predestined mandate and office, 
in which there is nothing occult or abstruse remaining, but the inner force 
and power is put forth through the external signs." 


Vaughan represents himself as born under the moon’s influence, but 
overcoming her influence by the power of reason when he came of age.? 

If any further proof of Vaughan’s deep interest in the relation of 
astronomy and medicine were needed, we have his promise, contained in 
a marginal note to the Hermetical Physick, to write a treatise on meteors. 
Thomas Vaughan, too, promises, in the preface to Euphrates : 


Howsoever, what I now reserve as to philosophical mysteries may be im- 
parted hereafter in our Meteorology ; and for the Theological we shall draw 
them up for our own private use in our Philosophia Gratiae.3 


The rest of the preface is written in the first person singular. Was this 
tract on meteorology the one which Henry promises, and were the brothers 
to be collaborators ? 

Because of the correspondence between the three worlds, and the 
influence from one to the other, the notion of ‘signatures’ was highly 
important to students of occult lore. Paracelsus declares : 


Magic, it is true had its origin in the Divine Ternary and arose from 
the Trinity of God. For God marked all His creatures with this Ternary, 
and engraved its hieroglyph on them with His own finger. Nothing in the 
nature of things can be assigned or produced that lacks the magistery of the 
Divine Ternary, or that does not even ocularly prove it. The creature 
teaches us to understand and see the Creator Himself, as St. Paul testifies to 
the Romans.¢ 


In ‘Trinity Sunday’ Vaughan writes : 


As here on earth (when men with-stood) 
The _— Water, and the Blood, 
Made by Lords Incarnation good : 


So let the Anty-types in me 
Elected, bought and seal’d for free, 
Be own’d, sav’d, Sainted by you three!s 


There are numerous references to the ‘signing’ of the creatures in 
Vaughan’s poems, and his frequent use of the terms ‘seal’ and ‘sign’, 
* Op. cit., 11, 176. 2 Works, 1, 625. 3 Works, 386. 


§ Op. cit., u, 52. Cf. Vaughan’s use of Rom. Cap. 8 ver. 19 to illustrate the same idea 
of the creature’s teaching man. 11, 432. 5 Works, 11, 494. 
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which might have been used in an orthodox Christian sense, have an 
added significance from their association with hermetic beliefs. 


(iv) The contrast between nature and man : Vaughan’s approach to 
Nature 


Nature is informed by the spirit of God, and creatures respond to ‘sym- 
pathies’ with the created world. It is even possible that they are continually 
responsive to divine influence : 


And do they so? have they a Sense 
Of ought but Influence? 

Can they their heads lift, and expect, 
And grone too? why th’ Elect 
Can do no more.' 


Nature is held up to man as orderly and dutiful, in tune with God: 


Thy other Creatures in this Scene 
Thee only aym, and mean ; 
Some rise to seek thee, and with heads 
Erect peep from their beds ; 
Others, whose birth is in the tomb, 
And cannot quit the womb, 
Sigh there, and grone for thee, 
Their liberty. 
Even metals are more aware of divine influence than man, the only 
creature who fails to respond. 


Just as he eulogizes the infant, so Vaughan thinks of the childhood of 
the race as a time when man, like the creatures, was in close touch with 


God. He praises the Biblical figures, who communed with God and 
angels ; he makes Abraham an astrologer, who viewed 


all those glorious Lights on high: 
With flying meteors, mists and show’rs. 
Subjected hills, trees, meads and Flow’rs.* 


The hermeticists like to trace back their art to the Christian patriarchs, to 
whom, they declare, it was revealed after the fall, as a compensation for 
the loss of Eden. They are nevertheless concerned that the art should 
remain the possession of good men. 

When man fell, Vaughan tells us, nature and he were soon at enmity, 
for he brought the curse on all creatures : 


* Works, ui, 432. 2 Ibid., u, 642. 
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They seem’d to quarrel with him ; for that Act 
That fel him, foyl’d them all, 

He drew the Curse upon the world, and Crackt 
The whole frame with his fall.* 


The author of ‘A Demonstration of Nature’ makes Nature say: 


Everything proceeds by the laws laid down for it. Only you, wicked man, 
who try to usurp my office, have departed further from me than any other 
creature.? 


Another passage from The Hermetic Museum tells us that : 


If any one be the enemy of God, all Nature declares war against him ; but 
to one who loves God, heaven and earth and all the elements must lend their 
assistance. 3 


As one who loves God, Vaughan turns to nature for spiritual guidance. 

What was Vaughan’s approach to Nature? What did he expect to achieve 
by his search? In ‘Repentance’ he describes how, aware of his sinfulness, 
he sought through nature for what might ‘outvie his score’; finally he 
turns from nature to the thought of Christ’s death which alone brings him 
comfort.4 The true matter for study, he tells us, is not ‘the skinne and 
shell of things’ ;5 the mere knowledge of effects is worthless, for herbs 
know more.® It is possible, however, to see God’s ‘sacred way’ in the 
‘masques and shadows’ below, and when Vaughan ‘unbowell’d’ nature he 
was seeking moral lessons, parables for man’s spiritual welfare.7 

Unlike Wordsworth, Vaughan never suggests that it is possible to pass 
directly from the study of nature to the experience of contact with the 
divine ‘when the light of sense goes out’. When he speaks of attaining com- 
munion with God, as in “The Night’, he accepts the orthodox Christian 
teaching ; he advocates self-denial and counsels his readers to ‘look not 
upon transitorie, visible things, but upon him that is eternal and in- 
visible’.8 This tendency to follow the Christian mystics, and advocate the 
thwarting of the senses and the shunning of the created world, never 
exactly fuses with regard for nature. Though he cannot be called a 
nature mystic in the true sense, he combines Franciscan symbolism with 
a deep love of small creatures. The hermetic habit of allegorizing events 
in the material world and the idea of corresponding worlds were therefore 
extremely valuable to him. The love of the countryside which his poems 
so clearly reveal could be justified because the processes of nature could 
be given a spiritual interpretation. A universe filled with divine life, in 

' Works, u, 440. Cf. 1, 266, Vaughan’s additions. 

1 The Hermetic Museum, 1, 124. 3 Ibid., 1, 76. 4 Works, 1, 448. 


5 Ibid., 11, 407. © Ibid., u, 469. 7 Ibid., 1, 479. 
8 Works, 1, 141. 
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which all things are sentient, aware of God’s influence and of one 
another, provided a contrast and a pattern for man, whose sinful nature 
had been clearly revealed in an age of political and religious conflict. The 
‘hermetic influence was not merely productive of strange terms and 
bizarre ideas, but helped Vaughan to develop, and provide a foundation 
for, his interest in ‘the life of things’. It is not therefore true to claim that 
Vaughan writes at his best when freest from hermetic influence, for that 
influence was stronger, deeper and more subtle in its effects than may at 
first appear. 





BYRON’S OBSERVATIONS ON AN ARTICLE IN 
‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE’ 


By Puitie B. DAGHLIAN 


A full account of the composition, publication, and later history of Byron’s 
Observations on an Article in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ has never appeared, 
and even now there are misleading or unfounded statements about it in 
standard works of reference. It seems appropriate to consider the problem 
in some detail now, since I have been able to examine both the original 
manuscript (in the Yale University Library) and one set of the author’s 
revised page proofs (sold in the Spoor Sale in 1939). After summarizing 
the story as it appears in Byron’s letters and through an examination of the 
early editions, I shall try to piece out the gaps in this account. Finally I 
shall examine and comment on the changes made by Byron in the process 
of revision. 


I 


On 28 March 1820 Byron sent off to Murray his answer to the review 
of Don Fuan which had appeared in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
the preceding August. The next day he followed this with an additional 
note on Pope.? Throughout the summer of 1820 he hesitated about 
publishing the pamphlet. On 23 September 1820 he decided to take from 
it the material on Pope to use as notes to Hints from Horace, written in 1811 
but not yet published.3 On 4 September 1821 Byron decided to publish 
the Observations as a separate piece, and asked Murray for another set of 
proofs.¢ Later on, in the autumn of 1821, he considered briefly a miscellany 
of all his prose tracts, but this project lapsed also.s Byron’s last direct 
reference to the pamphlet was in a letter to Moore on 8 August 1822, 


* Moorman’s statement (C.H.E.L., xi, 39) that Southey wrote the review of Don Juan 
in Blackwood’s which inspired Byron’s reply i is not corroborated elsewhere. So far as I know, 
the oe aay aad of the review has not yet been determined. Moore says that Byron was 

that Wilson wrote it, but he does not say who did (Byron, Works, 
tae} IV, 269). The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature (111, 201) my that 
no proof —— of the pamphlet are extant. I shall discuss Wise’s observations later 

4 ed., Letters and Yournals = ag Byron (1898-1904), Iv, Iv, 425. 

fF. » V, 77-8. The idea of oe ints from Hi in Byron’s 
tions See his letter to Murray, 28 we March 1820, 
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when he said that it was still unpublished. Meanwhile, the proofs of the 
pamphlet (probably an imperfect set), and possibly also the original 
manuscript were included in the material which Byron, writing on 
8 July 1822, had directed Murray to turn over to John Hunt for use in 
The Liberal. 

As a result of these vicissitudes the letter to Blackwood’s remained 
unpublished during Byron’s lifetime. Extracts from the pamphlet first 
appeared publicly in Moore’s Letters and Fournals of Lord Byron.3 These 
extracts were reprinted in Fitz-Greene Halleck’s edition of Byron, dated 
1833, although it probably appeared late in 1832.4 An incomplete version 
was published in Murray’s edition of 1832-3,5 where the following note 
appears at the end: ‘Here the only copy of the pamphlet of 1819 fails 
us—some pages are lost, probably for ever’. The complete pamphlet 
evidently first appeared in Halleck’s second edition of 1834. Full texts 
were given in the complete Works of Byron, Paris, 1835, and in the six 
volumes, with life, by Moore, published by Dearborn in New York in 
1836. In the fourth volume of his edition of the Letters and Journals (1900) 
Prothero printed the most easily accessible text of the pamphlet. 


Il 


Thomas J. Wise is the authority for the statement that no copies of the 
pamphlet exist in any form. He surmised that there was in the Spoor 
Library a proof copy (which must have been available as recently as 1900, 
when Prothero presumably used it to print his version in the Letters and 
Journals), but he was unable to verify this as Mr. Spoor’s books were not 
availabie for examination. Wise believed that the incomplete proof which 
must have been the basis for the text in the Murray edition of 1832-3 
was destroyed at some later date. He cites a list, from the Murray archives 
at Albemarle Street, of the ‘Imperfect Papers sent by Mr. Murray to 
John Hunt’, including an imperfect set of proofs of the letter to Blackwood’s. 
He also quotes an account between Byron and Davidson the printer for 
setting up and pulling various proofs of the pamphlet ‘and six copies on 
fine paper’. Wise goes on to say that the manuscript of the pamphlet did 
not appear in the Murray archives until long after 1900, and concludes with 


tL. & F., Vi, 100-1. 

2 Ibid., Vi, 94-5, 127, 129. 

3 New York, pg il, 

4 New ork, 18 3. 11, 29 Fler Hledloch's connection with this edition, which appeared 
without th 8 name, see Nelson F. Adkins, Fitz-Greene Halleck (19 ©), pp. 248-50, 
frie unable, pinged Mig ie 

; t appeared in his editions. (Ibid., p. 249.) 
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a guess that Prothero probably used for his text one of the ‘six copies on 
fine paper’.* 

Sir John Murray has given me permission to say that many of the 
statements by Wise in his Byron bibliography were made in haste, and 
that in some cases later evidence, which Wise was unwilling to wait for, 
disproved the original remark. According to Sir John there is listed in 
the catalogue of his collection a set of Byron’s page proofs of the Observa- 
tions, but he has been unable to examine it because of war risks. As to the 
manuscript, Sir John has no idea where Wise got authority for his state- 
ment that it came into the Murray archives long after 1900. There is no 
record there of its acquisition, and nothing to show that it has not been there 
all the time. 

What probably happened was this: the proofs and possibly the manu- 
script (now in the Yale University Library) of the pamphlet were turned 
over to John Hunt in 1822, along with the other material for The Liberal. 
Wise’s statement about Hunt’s receiving an imperfect set of proofs is 
corroborated by the following note, not in Byron’s hand, on the last 
page of the manuscript : 

Partly set up in type by Mr Murray and transmitted to Mr John Hunt but 

never published—as Lord Byron hesitated as to its publication witheut a 

previous inspection by Mr Hunt—and as Mr Hunt had not seen the whole— 

the MSS were never given to the public. 

After Byron’s death Murray tried to buy from the Hunts their Byron 
materials, which he needed for his projected edition of the poet. The 
negotiations were lengthy, and it was several years before Murray was able 
to purchase the material at auction for £3,885. This new material was 
presumably added to that already at Albemarle Street, and the whole 
turned over to John Wright, who edited for Murray the edition of 1832-3.3 
We have already seen that this edition printed an unfinished version of the 
pamphlet. Since the anonymous note on the manuscript indicates clearly 
that Hunt had received from Murray an imperfect proof, and since the 
Hunt papers had just been purchased by Murray for this edition, it seems 
clear that Wright used as his source the incomplete proof version. 

It is not hard to see why Wright ignored the manuscript, which contains 
the portion lacking in the printed form, even if he had it before him.‘ 

' Thomas J. Wise, A Bibliography .. . of . . . Byron (1932-3), 1, xxii—xxvi. 

* L. & J. V, 94-5, 127, 129. 


3 Samuel , Memoir and enetny ag wee we of the Late John Murray (1891), u, 


305-6. Secice Genel A Chew, b Syren & land (1924), 239-40. 
4 The Wright text breaks off ae commune tor Geean en tndivteals’. 


(L. & F., WV, 494, last line.) There is only half a page more of text in L. & F. 
It may be that these proofs became imperfect as a result of tearing off the list of titles for 


”s proposed prose miscellanies that was o written on the back. See Byron to 
a sa Seovalaher 1821, L. & F., v, poy my is no list of any sort on the Spoor 
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In examining the materials for the edition he may have seen both the 
proofs and manuscript, but, without collating the two carefully, made the 
natural decision to follow the text already in type, especially since the 
piece was, after all, a relatively minor prose production of an author known 
primarily for his poetry.' 

There is one other aspect of the situation to consider. While the 
manuscript contains the missing conclusion, it lacks the additional note on 
Pope which Byron sent to Murray the day after he had posted the original 
manuscript.? This note on Pope was printed in the proofs, however, and 
thus the proof version was more nearly complete than the manuscript.3 
Since Wright did not complete the tract from the manuscript after printing 
from the proof up to the point of the break, it seems plausible to assume 
that if indeed he did examine the manuscript it was only in the most 
cursory way. 

It is more difficult to piece together the history of the revised proof 
sheets which were sold in the Spoor Sale in 1939.4 Spoor had evidently 
purchased them from B. F. Stevens and Brown of London in 1912, and 
they, judging from a letter to Mr. Spoor dated 26 July 1912 and inserted 
in the volume, were acting as agents for a private owner whom I have been 
unable to identify. This letter complicates matters further by referring to a 
missing part of the pamphlet, some 250 additional words, and asking 
whether the completion should be copied from Prothero’s text, if nothing 
better is available. But the Spoor text is complete! A proof correction on 
the very page where the 1833 text breaks off would seem to dispose of the 
possibility of a facsimile completion of the pamphlet. 

The proof sheets themselves contain, besides the marginal corrections 
in manuscript (including the long note written after the death of Keats 
[L. & F., tv, 491, 12]), two separate sheets of corrections in Byron’s hand. 
The first, half a folio leaf inserted between pages 38 and 39 of the proof, is 
headed ‘Notes on the remarks on Wordsworth’s trash in the ‘“‘ Observa- 
tions on an Article” ’, and comprises the copy for the note on Goldsmith 
(L. & F., tv, 485) which is printed in the proofs. The second, a folio leaf 


* The manuscript may have stayed in the Murray archives from the time that it first 
arrived there. The anonymous note referred to above does not say that the 
itself was sent to Hunt. note may have been made at John Murray’s when the material 
for the Byron edition was being collected. Of course, it is equally possible that the manu- 
Welghe's clisecial prectice wusld still anohe. ‘ect papers. In either case my remarks about 
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folded double and inserted between pages 61 and 62, is the additional note 
on Pope which Byron sent off to Murray the day after he had posted the 
original manuscript.' At the head of the page is the direction : 


Append these as Notes to the passage from Keats’s poetry quoted in the last 
pages of ‘the observations’ sent by last post. B. 


Then follows the note printed by Prothero (L. & 7., 1v, 492-3) which is 
also printed in the proofs. In the manuscript Byron gives only the first 
line of the passage beginning ‘Hail, bards triumphant . . .’, but adds the 
following note at the bottom of the page: 


Dear Murray, 
I am fearful of misquoting, but do you add the rest of the passage it is in 
the ‘Essay on Criticism’—I have not the book by me. 


At the beginning of the volume, following the letter from Stevens and 
Brown, there is a further insert, a memorandum by Prothero dated 
21 February 1913. In this Prothero gives a brief history of the composition 
of the Observations and closes by saying : “The MS now in Messrs. Stevens’s 
hands was never in my possession when editing the letters’. It is quite likely 
that Prothero printed from a complete text in an earlier edition, probably 
Halleck’s, since in the memorandum he refers to Halleck’s edition of 1849 
[sic]. Thus there would have been no occasion for him to consult the proofs, 
even if this particular set had been available. 

These proofs do, however, seem to be the source from which Moore 
made the extracts that he printed in his Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, 
1830-1. In the margins of the proofs there are pencil marks blocking off 
certain passages which correspond to those printed by Moore. A collation 
of these selections as they appear in proof and in Moore’s volume reveals 
only the type of variant that might be expected as the result of an editor’s 
work.? At two places in the proofs there are marginal notes in pencil at the 


'L. & F., tv, 42 
* For examp £.Gisten detaetadatttte aula ts contemporary, afterward, eed ay ays 
ary, afterwards, ar yte sy More particular 
and line number, cot Protester 
and most generally available edition.) 
486, 14] Proof: Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
487 Proof : Wordsworth Moore : 
Moore: Mr. ——— 
Moore: Spenser, Jonson 
Moore: 
, or t’other fellow Moore: Coleridge, or Wordsworth. 
ork edition of Moore, which was composed of sheets printed in 
, and then sent abroad. Sollecgune Philip Ti , 11, 319. For assistance in this and other 
cillating | am indebted to my colleagues | Gemmp, 2; Tuan C. Henney, K. 
Ward Hooker, and Robert F. M 
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beginning of passages marked for extracting. While these specimens are 
not extensive enough for conclusive identification, I can at least say that 
they are not dissimilar to examples of Moore’s handwriting for about the 
same period. 

It now remains to try to answer the question why, if Moore had access to 
complete proofs of the pamphlet before 1830, Wright used only the 
incomplete version when preparing the Byron edition of 1832-3. The 
answer probably lies in the fact that in the 1830’s, and particularly in the 
offices of John Murray, Byron’s manuscripts and proof sheets lacked a 
great many of the sacrosanct qualities which they have since acquired, 
If one version of a minor pamphlet became lost or mislaid, it was at worst 
a petty annoyance, and not the major calamity that it would be to-day. Not 
being able to find the complete (Spoor) copy which Moore had used, 
Wright would naturally turn to the imperfect version from the Hunt 
papers. Since Moore had printed only extracts anyway, Wright may not 
even have known of the existence of the complete version. 


lll 


Up to this point the history of the pamphlet and of the relations of the 
various versions one to another has involved some hypothesis and specula- 
tion. While some of these problems may be resolved eventually with the 
examination of new evidence, particularly the set of proofs in Sir John 
Murray’s collection, much, I fear, will have to remain in the realm of the 
tentative. When we turn to the subject of Byron’s practice in revising his 
pamphlet, however, the pertinent documents are available, and all that is 
necessary is to examine them, and to draw some conclusions from them. 
Byron’s revisions can best be studied in the proofs themselves. There 
are some differences between the manuscript and the printed text of the 
proofs, but these are merely the normal corrections which would occur in 
any manuscript at this stage of publication, and which are particularly to 
be expected in a manuscript by Byron, who comments often in his letters 
on the annoyances of preparing manuscripts for the press. The revises of 
the proofs are a different matter. A sufficient length of time had elapsed 
since composition for Byron to achieve a better perspective toward his 
work, and he was, of course, revising with actual publication in mind. 
Byron must have received from Murray several sets of proofs at various 
times, as I have already indicated. That the Spoor proofs are probably 
last he received, and are therefore especially important as representing 
et 1) is the note: “Cpace fara few lines before ie Extract)” The wih, 


“And here I wish to say a few words . . (L. & F., 1%, 
for a line or two of introduction’. 
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the author’s final version of the pamphlet, is indicated by the following 
note from the printer : 


The Printer begs to observe to Ld Byron that in the Proof of ‘Hints from 
Horace’ he has requested “Take from the Letter to Blackwood’s—all that 
relates to Pope and insert it as a Note—first place where Pop[e’s] namfe is’} 
must this be adopted? 


Byron replied : 
Answer 


Let this pamphlet remain as it is. B. 
Nov’. 18 1821. 


Following is a selected list of the manuscript revisions made by Byron 
in the Spoor copy of the proofs. I give first the page and line number of 
the passage as printed by Prothero in L. @ 7., tv, and then the proof 
reading, followed by the change directed by Byron in manuscript. I do 
not include his corrections of misspellings or of minor errors resulting 
from mechanical causes. 


475, 38, 4°, 42] Mr. Southey Mr. ** 

475, 46] but Mr. Southey but his humble servant Mr. Southey 

481, 39] should _— should 

483, 45-6] Mr. Rogers 

484, 1-3] told me by Moore, who had it from Rogers, who had it from 
Wordsworth himself, so that it has a most poetical genealogy told me by 
persons who, if quoted by name, would prove that its genealogy is poetical 
as well as true 

484, 36~7] the poor but the not opulent but 

484, 37] vain-hearted Irish warm-hearted Irish 

486, 11] infernal or infornal _ infernal (MS ‘infernal’ but could easily be 
misread ‘infornal’) 

486, 47] our very bad our bad 

487, 16] Sir George Beaumont _ Sir G. B. 

487, 41-2] and after = and, not long after 

487, 50-1] language _—ilanguage, the Italian 

488, 25] possessing too possessing, or having possessed too 

488, 37] I lived I have lived 

489, 11] what was right what I think right 

489, 32] Gifford, and Crabbe Gifford, Campbell and Crabbe 

494, 14] it crossed out in proof and it written above in MS.* 

494, 14-5] did honour did much honour 

494, 44] 1815 1814 


Byron’s manuscript corrections can be loosely classified into two broad 


* This, and possibly also the example on p. 486, |. 11, ‘infernal’, s ts that some of 
As icotatans cantio in the fipent pated were exactly Glaatianed neieiaiedi ter femme 
from an earlier set, in which there actually were misprints at the points indicated. On 
12 November 1821 (L. & ¥., v, 472) Byron refers to a set of proofs which he is returning 
to Murray. The Spoor proofs, dated 13 November by Byron, may have arrived later, and 
the minor corrections may have been transferred in an unthinking way in the period. 
between 12 and 18 November. 
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types. In the first place he was trying to achieve for his remarks a greater 
precision of utterance. A few of these may be commented upon. 
making Southey the devil’s ‘humble’ servant (p. 475, 1. 46) he heightens 
his general intention of ridiculing his victim. He forestalls possible com- 
plaints about his own arrogance (or some of them, anyway) when he adds 
the phrase ‘or having possessed’ to the original statement that he had the 
public ear as a writer (p. 488, 1. 25). Another example of this occurs in 
changing ‘what was right in poetry’ to ‘what I think right in poetry’ 
(p. 489, 1. 11). He is presumably being fair and accurate when he adds 
Campbell to the honour roll of poets still capable of the heroic couplet 
(p. 489, 1. 32). 

The other type of correction pays at least lip service to the ideal of 
discreetness. The reduction of Southey to asterisks in three places (p. 475, 
li. 38, 40, 42) is an example, although it is puzzling why it should happen 
only three times in the entire tract. A concern for the pride of the Irish, 
and particularly of Moore, appears in the passage mentioning Moore 
where the description of the Irish is changed from ‘poor’ and ‘vain- 
hearted’ to ‘not opulent’ and ‘warm-hearted’ (p. 484, ll. 36~7). When Sir 
George Beaumont is mentioned in the amusingly disrespectful passage on 
the founding of an English poetical sect, directed primarily against Words- 
worth and Southey, Byron relents to the extent of allowing Sir George to 
appear as Sir G. B. (p. 487, |. 16). Finally, when we come to examine 
Byron’s most extensive alteration of his text we see how strikingly, and 
with what good reason, his corrections lean toward discretion. The 
anecdote about Wordsworth’s evaluation of Southey’s poetry—at some- 
thing less than five shillings—(p. 483, 1. 45; p. 484, 1. 3) originally appeared 
with the names of the people who had carried the tale from Wordsworth. 
Since these people were Rogers and Moore, Byron’s considered reticence 
is not at all surprising.? 


* The passage in which this occurs, ‘I must here observe . . . will flee from you.’ 
(p. 475, ll. 30-45) is marked in the proof as if for extracting, although I have not seen this 
particular selection in Moore or par dion It is quite likely that an editor marked this 
passage, inserted the asterisks, and then decided not to use it. 

2 Even without the names the passage caused a certain amount of consternation in the 
Wordsworth circle when it first appeared in 1833. See Edith J. Morley, ed. Henry Crabb 
Robinson on Books and their Writers (1938), t, 428-9. 
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THE PLAYS OF JOANNA BAILLIE 


By M, Norton 


The dramatists of the early nineteenth century have been condemned for 
their slavish imitation of Elizabethan traditions on the grounds that ‘every 
age, however fully it may be conscious of the beauties and virtues of the 
past, must work out its own methods, its own character and its own 
aims’.' This is but a more emphatic statement of the case hinted at by one 
of the Romantics himself when reviewing his contemporaries’ efforts to 
lead a dramatic revival : ‘I am convinced that the man who is to awaken the 
drama must be a bold trampling fellow—no reviver even, however good. 
Just now the drama is a haunted ruin’.* 

That the plays written during the half century following the outbreak 
of the French Revolution are for the most part bloodless, unhuman things 
cannot be denied. Pale ghosts of the Elizabethans hover upon the stage, 
scarcely heard Shakespearean echoes reach the auditorium; but the 
Elizabethans have become atienuated during a visit to Germany, and the 
vastness of the Georgian theatres had turned inspired poetry into mere 
ranting. But while the Elizabethan tradition touches all the Romantic 
drama to a greater or less degree, to say that all the dramatists consciously 
sought to follow that tradition is scarcely true; certainly it is not true of 
Miss Joanna Baillie and Lord Byron. It is possible to find the Shake- 
spearean influence at work in their dramas, but they were scarcely aware 
of the debt ; for both had very decided views upon drama, wrong-headed 
perhaps, but at least original. Both recognized the short-comings of 
contemporary drama, no less than those of the theatre itself; and both 
sooner or later disclaimed amy desire for stage success. Miss Baillie certainly 
wrote for many years in the hope of obtaining theatrical successes, and 
was indeed acclaimed by her contemporaries with as much fervour as if 
she had actually achieved them. Byron hailed her as ‘our only drama- 
tist since Otway’; 3 while Scott championed her even more enthusias- 
tically as ‘the best dramatic writer since the days of Shakespeare and 
Massinger’.4 

Her dramatic writings extend over nearly forty years, for the first volume 


* A. Nicoll, A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1930, p. 89. 
* Letters of T. L. Beddoes, ed. E. Gosse, 1894, p. 51. 
3 Byron’s Letters and Fournals, ed. E. H. Prothero, 1898-1904, vol. 111, p. 399. 
4 Walter Scott, Familiar Letters, 1894, vol. 1, p. 99. 
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of the Series of Plays in which it is attempted to delineate the Stronger 
Passions of the Mind appeared in 1798, the year of the Lyrical Ballads, 
and was almost as revolutionary ; and her last volume in 1836. Something 
of her reputation by that time may be gauged by the way Fraser's Magazine 
greeted its announcement : 


Had we heard that a MS. play of Shakes or an early but missing novel of 
Scott’s had been discovered and was already in the press, the information 
could not have been more welcome.* 


The second and third volumes of Plays on the Passions had appeared in 
1802 and 1812 respectively; two other volumes of miscellaneous plays 
had been published in 1804 and 1810. In all she wrote some twenty-six 
plays of which no more than seven were actually performed. No one could 
have persevered more in the face of disappointments, and few have been 
more consistent in their views; for even when the plays she was writing 
were not nominally Plays on the Passions, she seldom strayed far from the 
road she had proposed to tread in the first volume of 1798. 

All people, she maintains, spend much time in observing the dress and 
manners of their fellows: even more attention is paid to a fellow being 
‘placed in extraordinary situations of difficulty and distress’.? The public 
attendance at executions seems adequate proof of this ; and she argues that 


the public would be even more fascinated if they could probe the workings 
of the criminal’s mind in those last hours. 


To lift up the roof of his dungeon, like the Diable boiteux, and look upon the 
criminal the night before he suffers, in his still hours of privacy, when all that 
disguise is removed which is imposed by respect for the opinions of others, 
the strong motive by which even the lowest and wickedest of men still continue 
to be actuated, would present an object to the mind of every person . . . more 
powerfully attractive than almost any other.3 

But it is not in situations of difficulty and distress alone, that man becomes 
the object of this ic curiosity: he is no less so when the evil he 
contends with arises in his own breast, and no outward circumstance connected 
with him either awakens our attention or our pity.‘ 


The angry man attracts by his very display of anger the attention of those 
who are not the objects of its attack and even know nothing of its cause. 
This psychological approach leads her to outline how far the study of 
human nature affects the poet, the novelist, the historian and the philo- 
sopher ; and she concludes that where with them it is a powerful auxiliary, 
to the dramatic writer it is ‘the centre and strength of the battle’; 5 for 


* Vol. x1 “a: P. 236. 2 Plays on the Passions, 1821, vol. 1, p. 5- 
3 Ibid., Ibid., p. 9. 5 Ibid., p. 23- 
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‘the characters of the drama must speak directly for themselves. Under the 
influence of every passion, humour and impression ; in the artificial veilings 
of hypocrisy and ceremony, in the openness of freedom and confidence, and 
in the lonely hour of meditation, they speak . . . We expect to find them 
creatures like ourselves ; and if they are untrue to nature, we feel that we are 
imposed upon’.' 


In the growth of drama it was inevitable that Tragedy should come first 
into prominence because struggles against odds of any kind were always 
calculated to attract public attention. According to Miss Baillie Tragedy 
has two purposes: to reveal the heroes of these struggles against odds, 
whom other art forms can display but at a distance, ‘to our nearer regard, 
in all the distinguishing varieties which nearer inspection discovers ; 
with the passions, the humours, the weaknesses, the prejudices of men’ ; 2 
and ‘to unveil to us the human mind under the domination of those strong 
and fixed passions, which, seemingly unprovoked by outward circum- 
stances, will, from small beginnings, brood within the breast, till all the 
better dispositions, all the fair gifts of nature, are borne down before 
them’.* 

If not strictly Aristotelian in word, Miss Baillie’s theory of Tragedy 
differs little from that of Aristotle in deed; and there is nothing in her 
plays to suggest she would disagree with the definition of tragedy as 


a representation of the will of man in conflict with mysterious powers or 
natural forces which limit or belittle us ; it is one of us thrown living upon the 
stage, there to struggle against fatality, against social law, against one of his 
fellow mortals, against himself if need be, against the ambitions, the interests, 
the prejudices, the folly, the malevolence of those who surround him.¢ 


She merely concentrated upon ‘the struggle against himself’, a phase which 
dramatists of the past had neglected, however successfully they had 
portrayed the hero as a human being. For, in seeking to emulate the 
Masters, they had preferred ‘the embellishments of poetry to faithfully 
delineated Nature’; and ‘neglecting the boundless variety of nature, 
certain strong outlines of character, certain bold features of passion, 
certain grand vicissitudes and striking dramatic situations, have been 
repeated from one generation to another’,S until the heroes have become 
such models of courage, virtue and magnanimity, so free from human 
weaknesses, that they are beyond poor human comprehension and provide 
us with no example; while the tyrants are too monstrous to serve as 
warnings to us, 


s Ibid., PP. 23-4. * Ibid., pp. 28-9. 3 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
4 William Archer, quoting Ferdinand Brunetiére, Playmaking, 1930, p. 23, 
5 Plays on the Passions, vol. 1, p. 31- 
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To Joanna Baillie, indeed, the drama was essentially an inculcator of 
morality. “The theatre is a school in which much good or evil may be 
learned’, she writes, not entirely unconscious of the irony of the remark 
when applied to the contemporary theatre; and she continues: “The 
author who aims in any degree to improve the mode of its instruction and 
point to more useful lessons than it is generally employed to dispense, is 
certainly praiseworthy’ .' 

She therefore proposed ‘to write a series of tragedies, of simpler con- 
struction, less embellished with poetical decoration . . . in which the 
chief object should be to delineate the progress of the higher passions in 
the human breast, each play exhibiting a particular passion’.2 She was 
convinced that plays written upon this plan were ‘fitted to produce stronger 
moral effect than upon any other’, provided that the several passions are 
depicted 


not only with their bold and prominent features, but also with those minute 
and delicate traits which distinguish them in an infant, growing, and repressed 
state. .. . The characters over whom they are made to usurp dominion 
must be powerful and interesting, exercising them with their full measure of 
opposition and struggle; for the chief antagonists they contend with must be 
the other passions and propensities of the heart, not outward circumstances 
and events. Though belonging to such characters, they must still be held to 


view in the most baleful and unseductive light; and those qualities in the 

impassioned, which are necessary to interest us in their fate, must not be 

aE by any lustre borrowed from them, to diminish our abhorrence of 

t.3 

With this moral end in view, therefore, Miss Baillie planned to write 
plays embodying the great passions, Love, Hatred, Ambition, Fear, 
Hope, Remorse, Jealousy, Pride, Envy, Revenge, Anger, Joy and Grief; 
but as the plan matured some of these were omitted—Anger, Joy and 
Grief as being too transient for long dramas; Pride as being too dull. 
Envy had been confined to comedy as it aroused least sympathy of all the 
passions; and Hope had been relegated to musical drama as otherwise 
unsuitable since ‘when it acts permanently it loses the character of a 
passion, and when it lacks violence is too transient’ .4 

Although these prefatory remarks suggest that she had a complete 
scheme under perfect control, there are times when the passions seem to 
take command and dictate the development of the play, leading her to 
inconsistencies in the application of her theories. Thus she laments that 
she is obliged to give ‘the rise and progress [of Hate] in retrospect, instead 
of representing it all along its actual operation. But hatred is a passion of 


' Plays on the Passions, vol. 1, p. 57. * Ibid., p. 40. 3 Ibid., p. 58. 
4 Ibid., vol. 111, p. xii. 
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slow growth. . . . I could not have introduced my chief characters upon the 
stage as boys and then as men’.! In discussing Ambition, however, the 
theme of ‘Ethwald’ in the second volume, she writes: 


Those passions which are of a permanent nature are proper subjects of this 
work ; such, I mean, as are capable of taking up their abode in the mind and of 
gaining a strong ascendancy over it during a term of some length. But com- 
pared with ambition, perhaps all other passions may be considered as of a 
transient nature. They are capable of being gratified; and when they are 
gratified, they become extinct. . . . Ambition alone acquires strength from 
gratification ; and the dominion which it usurps over the mind is capable of 
enduring from youth to extreme age.? . 


And in this case she devotes two full length dramas to the development of 
her theme. Again, in the second play upon Fear, ‘The Dream’, she allows 
the duration of the passion to influence the length of the play, of which she 
writes : 


I have made it short because I was unwilling to mix any lighter matter with a 
subject so solemn ; and in extending it to the usual length without doing so, it 
would have been in danger of becoming monotonous and harassing.3 


This remark emphasises an earlier one upon the simplicity of plot in 
these plays. The focussing of attention upon one passion as revealed in a 
single character necessarily limits the plot to that which bears directly 
upon that character. This is true even of the comedies, where greater 
freedom might have been expected, One instance will suffice for the 
moment: the love of William Beaumont for Sophia Seabright is no more 
than hinted at lest it distract attention from Seabright’s ambition, the 
theme of “The Second Marriage’. 

But not only is the plot thus limited; so too is the characterization : 
even leading figures in the action are subordinated to the central figure. 
Again Miss Baillie appears to have been aware of the dangers incurred by 
this method : 


The second, and even the inferior persons of each play, as they must be kept 
perfectly distinct from the great impassioned one, should generally be repre- 
sented in a calm, unagitated state, and therefore more pains are necessary than 
in other dramatic works to mark them by appropriate distinction of character, 
lest they should appear altogether insipid and insignificant.4 


To know the dangers is not necessarily to avoid them: and it is seldom 
that any of her characters, apart from the central figures, is not ‘altogether 
insipid and insignificant’. Jane de Monfort is an exception; though none 


t Plays on the Passions, vol. 1, p. 63. 2 Ibid., vol. 11, p. ix. 
3 Ibid., vol. 111, p. xi. 4 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 58. 
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but a blind votary would rank her with the great heroines of literature, or 
even of the stage.' In ‘Orra’ the subordinate character of Rudigere looms 
larger than usual, partly, perhaps, because Miss Baillie has allowed her 
one-play-one-passion scheme to break down; for Rudigere is a sketch, 
however slight by comparison with Ethwald, of Ambition, while Orra 
herself illustrates Fear. 

If characterization is thus to be limited to little more than the pro- 
tagonist, what is the effect upon the plots of her plays? A few brief sum- 
maries will be enough to prove their simplicity. ‘Basil’, the first of the 
tragedies in order of publication, opens with the arrival of Count Basil, 
the victorious Imperial General, in Mantua, the Duke of which is secretly 
conspiring with France. To ensure that Basil shall postpone his departure 
to join the Emperor’s forces, the Duke makes use of his unsuspecting 
daughter, Victoria, with whom the Count has fallen in love at first sight. 
Against the advice of his friend, Rosinberg, and despite the recognition 
of his duty to join the Imperial hosts without delay, Basil, infatuated, 
remains in the city while the battle of Pavia is fought. Feeling the disgrace 
of his absence, he commits suicide. No one would place ‘Basil’, for all 
its simplicity in the same category as Antony and Cleopatra; any more 
than he would suggest that ‘Ethwald’, retelling at great length and with 
certain modifications the Macbeth story, compares favourably with its 
Elizabethan prototype. ‘Orra’, too, owes something to Shakespeare, if 
only in the character of Glottenbal, the Cloten-like lover of its heroine, 
who is driven mad by the cunning playing upon her superstitions by the 
villain and by the unwitting employment of those superstitions in an 
attempt to rescue her. 

‘De Monfort’, which was the most successful upon the stage of all her 
writings, has few intricacies. The deep-rooted hatred of de Monfort for 
the Marquis Rezenvelt, dating from childhood, defies the efforts of friends 
and sister to eradicate it ; and flames up to such a pitch when he suspects 
that his sister loves his enemy that he treacherously slays him. Then, 
imprisoned in a convent, he learns that his suspicions are quite unfounded, 
and dies before he can be handed over to the civil authorities for punish- 
ment, Finally there is ‘The Dream’, in which Count Osterloo, chosen by 
lot, from the forces passing the St. Maurice Monastery, to spend a night 
of penance there in order to avert a plague that threatens to overwhelm the 
district, is revealed as the murderer, years before, of the one-armed 
Montera, brother of the Prior, who, in revenge, condemns him to death by 
daybreak. The situation is complicated by an abortive attempt to rescue 
the Count by the Lady Leonora, a widow who had long loved him; but 


! Margaret S. Carhart, Joanna Baillie, 1923, pp. 196-7. 
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Osterloo, overwhelmed by fear of his sudden and ignominious end, dies 
of fright on the scaffold before a blow is struck. 

Simple themes do not necessarily make for bad plays; indeed, the 
greatest Greek dramas are essentially simple in plot, and those of many of 
Ibsen’s plays, Ghosts or A Doll’s House for example, could be summarized 
in a few lines. But if the theme is simple, success depends upon treatment. 
Miss Baillie, shrewd as always where theatrical matters were concerned, 
was fully alive to the danger and had her answer ready : 


To make up for this simplicity of plot, the show and decorations of the 
theatre ought to be allowed to plays written upon this plan in their full extent. 
How fastidious soever some poets may be in regard to these matters, it is much 
better to relieve our tired attention with a battle, a banquet or a procession, 
than an accumulation of incidents. In the latter case the mind is harassed and 
confused with doubts, conjectures and disappointments which multiplied 
events occasion : but in the former it enjoys a rest, a pleasing pause in its more 
serious occupation. ' 

‘Relieve our tired attention’, is an unfortunate, not to say foreboding, 
phrase for her to have used; for no one can say to-day that the attention 
is entirely held by the reading of the plays, and the spectacular interpola- 
tions leave the reader cold. Production may bring the spectacle to life; 
but we have still to see if production could possibly enliven the play 
proper. How much spectacle there is in the plays is not apparent until they 
are analysed in some detail. ‘Basil’ is a case in point; for it opens with the 
meeting in the crowded streets of Mantua of two processions, that of Basil 
and his officers and that of Victoria and her ladies. Subsequently there is a 
masked ball in the ducal grand apartments, and a further street scene where 
Basil quells his rebellious forces. What opportunities for Mr. Cecil de 
Mille’s particular genius! Similar spectacles are provided in ‘De Monfort’ 
by the party at Count Freberg’s and the procession of nuns in the last act ; 
in “The Dream’ by the meeting of the Monks of St. Maurice with Osterloo’s 
Imperial forces; and by the most elaborate battle scenes in ‘Ethwald’. 
There are, too, numerous scenes scattered throughout the plays of ‘halls 
of state’ where high nobility or clergy pass judgments. Such pageantry 
cannot make the play: if it did, Drury Lane melodrama of “The Whip’ 
type would be studied in preference to a play by Mr. Shaw. 

It may be objected that spectacle is, after all, no more than a mere 
adjunct of a play. It is, however, impossible to ignore the evidence of 
contemporaries who suggest that at this period spectacle had become of 
first importance. Miss Baillie herself might deplore the invasion of the 
stage, consequent upon the enlarging of the theatres of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, by ‘pieces whose chief object is to produce striking scenic 


1 Plays on the Passions, vol. 1, p. 59 n. 
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effects’, and Genest become delightfully ironic upon the subject;: 
nevertheless the would-be dramatist who ignored what Professor Nicoll 
calls ‘opportunities for exercise of the stage carpenter’s craft’ 3 did so at 
his or her peril. If Byron, who disclaimed repeatedly all desire to see his 
dramas produced on the English stage, could introduce so much of the 
pure spectacular into Sardanapalus ; if Mrs. Siddons could instance the 
banquet scene as the high light of her new production of Macbeth ; + how 
much more might Miss Baillie, who at the time at least aspired to stage 
success, be expected to call in spectacle to her aid. 

As for the theory which inspired the plays, it was not in itself par- 
ticularly novel; the theory of a dominant passion had been behind the 
comedies of Ben Jonson, and it had held the stage till Miss Baillie’s own 
day, as the very dramatis personae of Sheridan’s comedies bear witness, 
Where Miss Baillie differed from her predecessors was in the application 
of the theory ; for where Jonson and his followers conceived the plot in the 
clash of the various ‘humours’, as he called them, she concerned herself 
with one passion only and had to fit her plot to reveal the passion. Not 
only does her protagonist embody a single passion, at least before the play 
is ended, but, as already observed, all other characters are deliberately 
subordinated lest they distract attention from the central figure. ‘With her 
the passions are, like the French Republic, one and indivisible: they are 
not so in Nature, or in Shakespeare.’s 

No one would maintain that there is as much humanity in Jonson as 
there is in Shakespeare; and this is partly due to the fact that the char- 
acters dominated by the humours do not ring true to Nature: at the best 
they are eccentrics, oddities. Yet the admixture and inter-action of the 
various types upon the stage give an air of reality to the piece as a whole; 
it may be an unfamiliar, even odd, world that is presented to our observa- 
tion, but it is a possible one. In the plays of Joanna Baillie, on the other 
hand, the very isolation of the passion-dominated soul adds to the un- 
reality, Even were it reasonable to suppose a person to be so swayed by a 
single passion—and the reasonableness of the supposition is certainly 
open to doubt—it is extremely unlikely that he would move in a world 
made up almost entirely of nonentities. Ultimately success or failure rests, 
therefore, upon a convincing delineation of the central figure. 

Little true delineation of character is revealed when Miss Baillie’s plays 
are examined. There is on the whole little character-revealing action in 


. s on the Passions, vol. 111, p. xvi. 
sj. est, = Account of the English Stage, 1832, e.g. vol. vil, pp. 236~7, 287; 


vol, 1 1X, Pp Tat 
icoll, British Drama, 1925, P33. 
‘ P. Fitzgerald, The Lives of the , 1875, vol. 1, p. 308. 
5 The Complete Works of Willie Hazhitt, ed. E. Waller, 1902-6, vol. Vv, p. 147. 
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them; what hints are given of the character of the principal figure by the 
subordinate actors in the drama carry little weight because it is impossible 
to believe that these personages are sufficiently human to be capable of 
formulating a judgment upon anyone. Consequently the hero is driven to 
reveal his own character. He says much, but is frequently unconvincing, 
being unsupported by external evidence. Moreover, most of the self- 
revealing speeches are designed not so much to reveal the man in whose 
soul the passion works as the actual working of the passion itself. ‘Ethwald’ 
is one of the few plays in which we watch the man’s debasement as the 
passion works and expands within him. 
As usual, Miss Baillie is ready with a defence for her method : 


Soliloquy, or those overflowings of the perturbed soul, in which it unburthens 
itself of those thoughts which it cannot communicate to others, and which in 
certain situations is the only mode that a Dramatist can employ to open to 
us the mind he would dispiay, must be often and to a considerable length 
introduced. Here, indeed, as it naturally belongs to the passion, it will not be 
so offensive as it generally is in other plays, when a calm unagitated person 
tells over to himself all that has befallen him and all his future schemes of 
intrigue and advancement. ' 


Such a defence of the soliloquy is open to two objections: first, that 
however effective the monologue may have been upon the intimate stage 
of the Elizabethans, it had ceased to be so when fashion changed ; and 
if it was unnatural upon even the smaller picture frame stage which 
Miss Baillie herself advocates,? it was ridiculous upon the gigantic stages 
of the ‘legitimate’ theatres; secondly, it had never been more than a 
convention, never in the strictest sense dramatic, a convention where the 
deplored ‘embellishments of poetry’ most abounded. In justice to Miss 
Baillie, however, we must add that no substitute for the soliloquy has yet 
been discovered, the nearest alternative being the dual personality of the 
hero in Eugene O’Neill’s Day Without End. 

Theorising and theories, however, must stand or fall by their effect 
upon the play as drama. When one considers the actors who dominated 
the theatrical world during Miss Baillie’s lifetime, and whose approval 
was necessary prior to production, it becomes increasingly obvious that 
something in the plays prevented their being good theatre. Yet two of 
those actors scored a real triumph in the title role of ‘De Monfort’. Kemble 
first produced it at Drury Lane on 29 April, 1800, and its anonymous 
author found her play repeated seven times before g May *® when the 
season closed; while Kemble’s triumph assured the play’s passing into 


* Plays on the Passions, vol. 1, pp. 59-60. 
2 Ibid., vol. 111, p. xxxi. 
3 Genest, vol. v1, p. 466. 
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the theatre’s repertory, even though critics were by no means unanimous 
in their approval of the piece.t Kean repeated Kemble’s success in 1821 
(27 Nov.—1 Dec.), Miss Baillie witnessing and entirely approving of his 
interpretation of her hero. The initial success of the play was undoubtedly 
due to Kemble’s acting (critics rank the role among his greatest); 2 for 
however one regards it, the play is weak structurally. This is largely 
because the tragedy depends so much on exposition. Not until the fourth 
act does the entry of Conrad set the play moving towards its catastrophe; 
and even his entrance and his agency may be regarded as superfluous by a 
purist in motivation. Structurally weak, too, is ‘Basil’, the only other of the 
Plays on the Passions to be publicly presented ; though the fault is not the 
same. Here the hero moves against a background of action, in an atmo- 
sphere of great events stirring; but though these events are supposed to 
precipitate the tragedy, they have little purpose for him, and his suicide 
from shame at his absence from the Battle of Pavia seems almost 
incongruous. 

Only ‘Orra’ moves remorselessly to its climax; and its one flaw is the 
series of coincidences which cause the heroine’s friends to employ, in 
their attempt to rescue her, the very means most calculated to destroy her 
reason. “The Dream’, the second drama upon the ‘fear motif’, stretches 
the long arm of coincidence beyond the bounds of credibility; and it is 
difficult to believe that the play was not written merely for the coup-de- 
thédtre with which it ends; Osterloo, its hero, dying on the scaffold before 
the headsman’s axe Itas fallen—of fright! Indeed, the most noteworthy 
feature of this play is the fact that it is written entirely in prose ‘that the 
expression of an agitated person might be plain, though strong, and kept 
as closely as possible to the simplicity of nature’ .3 

Most conclusive, however, of Miss Baillie’s deficiency in plot construc- 
tion is the last tragedy to be considered, ‘Ethwald’. Its theme is identical 
with that of Macbeth; but whereas the master craftsman can tell his tale 
of restless ambition in what, despite the long fourth act which is largely 
irrelevant to the main theme, is the shortest of his plays, Miss Baillie — 
finds it necessary to employ two more than full-length dramas to attain 
the same end, and the theme suffers badly by the diffuseness. 

In this connection, it is fitting to consider Miss Baillie’s debt to Shake- 
speare in somewhat greater detail, for the dramatists of this period are 
generally condemned to-day for their blind following of his example. 
Absorbed as she was with her theory of a dominant passion, Miss Baillie 
is less culpable than most. Only Byron, obsessed with the founding of a 
* E.g., T. Dutton, in Dramatic Censor, quoted by James Genest above. 


2 Genest, vol. vil, p. 615. 
3 Plays on the Passions, vol. 111, p. xi. 
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new classical school of drama, owes so little; but when the works of both 
playwrights are nicely scrutinized, the debt they owed becomes painfully 
clear. Miss Baillie is certainly indebted for incident and character: 
Ethwald moves, as does Macbeth, in an atmosphere of the supernatural. 
Admittedly this atmosphere is introduced in a more leisurely fashion than 
Shakespeare’s sudden plunge with his first stage direction, ‘Enter three’ 
Witches’ ; but the end is the same, for Ethwald consults three sisters in the 
Druid’s cave and is provided by them with three visions, to the accom- 
paniment of incantation and subterranean noises. Voices calling ‘Swear 
not’, and Bertha run mad, partly through frustrated love, we have met 
already in Hamlet ; Basil’s speech to his rebellious soldiers oddly recalls 
Antony’s funeral oration; Glottenbal, Orra’s destined husband, owes 
much to Cloten, and Rudigere, the villain of the piece, has all the 
unscrupulousness and ruthlessness of purpose of Edmund. 

Nor is Miss Baillie’s debt only for incident; again and again chords of 
memory are touched by turns of phrase, a most notable example being 
provided by the plea of Hereulf for peace in ‘Ethwald’, where Burgundy’s 
speech on a similar occasion in Henry V is recalled. No one was more 
aware of these Shakespearean echoes than Miss Baillie herself, and she 
forestalls the charge of plagiarism in the Introductory Discourse to the 
volumes : 


When a thought presents itself to me, as suited to the purpose I am aiming at, 
I would neither be thought proud enough to reject it, on finding that another 
had used it before me, nor mean enough to make use of it without acknow- 
ledging the obligation when I can at all guess to whom such acknowledgments 
are due. But I am situated where I have no library to consult; my reading 
through the whole of my life has been of a loose, scattered, unmethodical kind, 
and I have not been blessed by nature with the advantage of a retentive or 
accurate memory. . . . I am frequently sensible, from the manner in which 
an idea arises to my imagination and the readiness with which the words, also, 
present themselves to clothe it in, that I am only making use of some dormant 
part of that horde of ideas which the most indifferent memories lay up.* 


She is not quite so frank about her indebtedness to the contemporary 
theatre. However much she may deplore and condemn the size of the 
theatres and its effect upon the stage play, she is not averse to employing, 
consciously or unconsciously, all the tricks most engaging to public taste. 
We are supposed, for example, to be in Anglo-Saxon England in ‘Ethwald’ ; 
but there is no denying the pandering to the pseudo-Gothic of the Walpole- 
Radcliffe school, lately popularised in the theatre by the numerous trans- 
lations of German plays, in the settings she devises. The scene shifts from 
Saxon castle, by way of forest glades, a narrow gallery of an abbey, gloomy 


' Plays on the Passions, vol. 1, p. 68-9. 
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apartments, small dark passages, to ‘a gloomy vaulted apartment in an old 
castle, with no windows to it and a feeble light burning in one corner’ 
(Pt. 2, 111, i.).* ‘Basil’ draws to its end with ‘a dark night, no moon but a 
few stars glimmering. A churchyard with part of a chapel and a wing of the 
ducal palace adjoining it’ (Iv, i.) * and the interior of a cave; ‘De Monfort’ 
with ‘a wild path in the wood by moonlight’ (Iv, iii) 3 and ‘the inside of a 
Convent Chapel, of Gothic architecture, almost dark: two torches only 
are seen at a distance, burning over a newly covered grave. Lightning 
is seen flashing through the windows, the thunder heard, with sound of 
wind beating upon the building’ (v, i.).4 ‘Orra’ depends in part at least 
upon its setting, the lonely ghost-haunted castle; while the whole action 
of “The Dream’ takes place within the precincts of the monastery of St. 
Maurice or in the nearby castle; and we are taken to the ‘burying vault, 
almost totally dark, the monuments and gravestones being seen very 
dimly by the light of a single torch’ (11, i) 5 and to the prison chamber, 
‘an old ruinous vault with a grated door on one side through which the 
moonbeams are gleaming: on the other side an old winding staircase 
leading to the upper regions of the monastery, from which a feeble 
light is seen , i).6 How Catherine Morland would have revelled 
in it! 

Such wappings of Romanticism as these, however, were not enough 
to ensure most of the Plays on the Passions contemporary production, let 
alone immortality, upon the stage. Writing in 1805, when already the first 
two volumes had met with little success theatrically, Miss Baillie attributes 
the failure to the fact that her plays required ‘too much power of expression 
and delicacy of discrimination in the actor who represents the principal 
character—the whole depends too much upon the exertion of one in- 
dividual’.? She goes on to lament the rejection of the plays by the ‘legiti- 
mate’ theatre, not because they must thus be deemed failures, but because 
lack of opportunity of seeing the plays acted may have left her blind to 
obvious faults from the point of view of production. 

In this she comes nearer the truth of the matter, for, as a contemporary 
of hers wrote : 


Two things are requisite to make a good dramatic poet—genius and a know- 
ledge of the stage. Miss Baillie possessed in a very high degree the first and 
more essential of these qualities—she was very deficient in the second—the 
consequence has been that she has presented to the public much fine poetry in 


: — ory vol. n, p. 38s. 2 arg vol. 1, p. 176. 

3 i,p 4 .» Vol. 1, p. 378. 

5 Toad” vol. Ill, p. 127. 6 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 156. 

? Preface to Miscellaneous Plays, 1804, Dramatic and Poetic Works of Joanna Baillie, 
Longman, 1853, p. 387. 
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dramatic shape without having written one single play which is well calculated 
for presentation.! 


Modern critics view the period in much the same light. Mr. E. B. 
Watson, writing upon the abortive attempts by the poets to write for the 
stage, concludes that ‘in most cases failure was inevitable, even granting 
a marked dramatic ability. The two chief requisites of success have been 
wanting—first knowledge, intimate and complete, of the living stage ; and 
second a still more intimate and complete understanding of the hearts and 
minds of the audience’.? 

Now Miss Baillie was not an enthusiastic playgoer (or perhaps her 
opportunities were fewer, for how elise can we account for her seeing 
‘De Monfort’ for the first time with Kean in it in 1821 ?); and yet no one 
reading her Introductory Discourse to Plays on the Passions can fail to be 
struck by her knowledge of the theatre of her day, and the repercussions 
the stage conditions had upon the play and the acting.3 That she profited 
by the knowledge in some ways has been shown already; and the stage of 
the period was so rich in actors of repute that it seems unlikely that they 
were incapable of bearing the burden she imposed upon them, provided 
that the burden were really worth bearing. And that is just what it was not: 
not even the greatest actor could lift the passion-dominated heroes into 
the realms of humanity ; for human beings simply are net so constituted. 
In seeking to reveal the passion, she loses sight of the man. 


' Genest, vol. VIII, p. 332. 

3 E. B. Watson, Sheridan to Robertson, 1926, p. 122. 

3 The reader’s attention is called particularly to the Preface to the third volume of 
Plays on the Passions, pp. xxi-xxx. P. xxix is an astonishingly profound disquisition upon 


stage lighting. 





NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
MILTON AND LYDGATE 


Prince Memnon’s sister was formerly explained by editors of ‘“‘ Il Penseroso” 
as being the invention of Milton. In 1892 Venables pointed out in Notes 
and Queries (20 Feb.) that her name and history were to be found in 
Dictys, Hist. Belli Trojani, vi. x. A note in M.L.R., xii. 496, quoted Guido 
delle Colonne’s Hist. Destr. Troja, where her great beauty is specially 
mentioned, and Lydgate’s verse translation of it as containing a fuller 
account. Here the passage is expanded in a way which distinctly suggests 
Milton’s picture of Melancholy herself : 


The noble quene of this kynge Menon 
After the tyme longe and many day 

That she was deade and grauen vnder claye 
At the toumbe heuenly gan appere 

All beset with bryght sterres clere 

Whose symylytude for to reken all 

Was lyke a thynge that were immortall 
That no man myght vtterly sustene 

To beholde of loke she was so shene 
Downe descendynge fro the fyrmament 
Full many man beynge there present 

Clade in a mantell ful celestyall 

And of hir porte passyngly royall . . . 
Some affermynge as by lyklynesse 

She was other aungell or goodesse 

The soule or fate of the same kynge 

I can nat deme in suche heauenly thynge. (Bk. v.) 


As Lydgate follows the form of the legend which substitutes Memnon’s 
queen for his sister, this cannot have been Milton’s only source, nor are 
there any strictly verbal reminiscences of it in ‘Il Penseroso’, 11-44. But the 
picture drawn of the appearance of Himera might be a bald prose outline of 
Milton’s Melancholy ', and it is worth noting that it is Lydgate alone who 
makes her a supernatural visitant. 


* Cf. the following lines : 
But hail ! thou Goddess sage and holy ! 
Hail! divinest Melancholy ! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight . . . 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
ing with majestic train .. . 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step, and musing gait. 
144 
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If, somewhere about the time when Milton was writing ‘Il Penseroso’, he 
turned the pages of Lydgate’s Troy Book (accessible in the edition of 1555), 
there is a chance of finding further reminiscences of it in his work. Five 
pages earlier is the story of Circe the enchantress : 


pat koude hir craft so wonderly performe, 
Al sodeynly a man for to transforme 

To haue pe liknes (& lesen his resoun) 
Of hors or bere, tigre or lyoun, 

Wolf or fox, or what hir list deuise. 


This may be compared with the Attendant Spirit’s description of Comus’s 
craft (Comus 68-75) : 


Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form—of wolf, or bear, 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat— 

All other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they,—so perfect is their misery,— 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before. 


Not only does the list of animals sound like an echo, but Lydgate supplies a 
precedent for Milton’s deviation from Homer (mentioned by Masson) in 
making the enchanted creatures ignorant of what has happened to them. 


The Odyssey expressly states that when the mariners were changed into 
swine ‘their minds were the same as before’. 

Another comparison between Lydgate’s poem and Comus may be traced 
in the description of the sirens’ song, which, in a passage on the following 
page in Lydgate, would 


make a man of sodayne high pleasaunce 
Forget him selfe and lese his remembraunce, 
Deuoyde him clene from his owne thought, 
Tyl vnwarely he be to mischiefe brought. 
And with theyr songe or he take kepe 
He shall be brought in a mortall slepe . . . 
Thus the swetenesse of theyr heauenly sowne 
Bringeth a man to confusyon. 


Compare Comus, 260-1 : 


Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense, 
And in sweet madness robb’d it of itself. 


The connection between the ideas of sleep and madness as the effect of the 
sirens’ song, stressed by Lydgate, does not appear in Homer. 
It is not likely that Lydgate’s Troy Book made a very deep impression on 


the mind of the youthful Milton. If there are traces of it in both these poems, 
10 
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the inference is that only a short time separated them. Comus belongs to 
1634, and though ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’ were formerly attributed 
to about the same time, they have been assigned by Mr. Tillyard to his 
Cambridge period, and to a date probably between 1626 and 1628.! Some 
time before July of this latter year Milton wrote his First Prolusion or 
Academic Exercise, passages in which are very reminiscent of ‘L’Allegro’ 
(see E. M. W. Tillyard, The Miltonic Setting, ch. i.). There is, however, 
no traceable connection with ‘Il Penseroso’, which may well have followed 
its companion poem after a few years. 
Mase Day, 


NOTE ON PARADISE LOST, I. 230 


Editors do not comment on the word ‘hue’ in this line and presumably 
take it in the usual sense of ‘colour’. Miss Helen Darbishire, in the Intro- 
duction to her authoritative The Manuscript of Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I 
(p. xxxix), explicitly gives the word this simple meaning in citing the line as 
one where the first edition wrongly alters the punctuation of the manu- 
script—an ‘error’ repeated in the second and all subsequent editions : 


‘ At line 227 the manuscript reads : 


. . . till on dry land 
He lights, if it were land that ever burn’d 
With solid, as the Lake with liquid fire, 
And such appear’d in hew; as when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shatter’d side 
Of thundring Etna, whose combustible 
And fewell’d entrails thence conceiving fire 
Sublim’d with minerall fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singed bottom all involv’d 
With stench and smoake. 


The first edition reads : 
With solid, as the Lake with liquid fire ; 
And such appear’d in hue, as when the force . . . 


The punctuation of the manuscript, surely to be followed here, throws the 
magnificent simile of the volcanic eruption and earthquake into relation with 
the whole phenomenon of the fiery, liquid-solid land while the punctuation 
of the first edition relates it to the one aspect of colour.’ 


I cannot see that the manuscript pointing, which makes the poet feebly 
say that the fire appeared like fire in colour, is an improvement. The crux 
lies rather in the meaning of ‘hue’, which seems in the context to require to 


! Professor Merritt Y. Hughes, in his edition of 1937, suggests tentatively 1631 
(p. xxvii). 
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be taken under the sense, now obsolete, of ‘form, figure, shape, appearance, 
aspect’. The last quotation under this sense in O.E.D. is from Henry More’s 
Conjectura Cabbalistica, 1653 (Appendix to the Defence of the Philosophick 
Cabbala, ch. ix). Speaking of the hyle or uncreated chaos of the earth as 
described by Moses in Genesis, 1. ii—‘ And the earth was without form, and 
yoid, and darkness was upon the face of the deep’—More says, ‘in that 
squallid and horrid hew he sets out this Hyle or First Matter, in the First 
Day’s Creation’. Here is the exact phrase ‘in hue’ applied in much the way 
required by Milton’s context. I suggest that Milton’s phrase should be 
glossed ‘in aspect’. It is true that the word in Milton’s poetry almost 
always has the simple meaning of ‘colour’; but at Paradise Lost, 1.257, he 
uses it as asynonym for ‘looks’, which gives us the required meaning : 

All these and more came flocking ; but with looks 

Down cast and damp, yet such wherein appear’d 

Obscure som glimps of joy, to have found thir chief 

Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 

In loss it self; which on his count’nance cast 

Like doubtful hue. 
Once also in his prose Milton uses ‘hue’ as a synonym for the substantive 
‘look’: “To the Ephesians, neare the very place from whence they fetch 
their proof for Episcopacy, there stands a line that casts an ill hue upon all 
the Epistle . . . I say not but this may be stretch’d to a figurative 
construction, but yet it has an ill look.’ (Of Prelaticall Episcopacy : Colum- 
bia edition of Milton’s Works, Vol. 111, Pt. 1, p. 89.) It is not a far cry from 
such applications of the word to its similar application to signify the whole 
aspect or ‘look’ of a scene, including of course its colour. The best reason in 
favour of this interpretation is that it gives the best, indeed the only good 
sense. It would follow that the words ‘and such appear’s in hue’ were 
intended to introduce the simile and that the punctuation of the first edition 
is therefore justified as a correction of the manuscript. It is a characteristic 
Miltonic simile : exact and vivid in its comparison of the burning soil of 
Hell to the smouldering ruin of earthquake or volcanic eruption, at the 
same time stirring congruous poetic memories of Scylla and Charybdis, 
of volcanoes as mouths of Hell and of the rebel Giant, Enceladus, buried 
alive beneath Mount Aetna. 

B. A. WRIGHT. 


ANOTHER STEELE LETTER 


One of Steele’s scattered letters which eluded my search and was not 
included in the Correspondence is a small but interesting segment in the 
story of Addison and Steele’s friendship and their involved financial 
arrangements with each other. It is in fact their joint letter to an unnamed 
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correspondent, the main part by Steele and the postscript by Addison, 
The holograph in 1914 was in the archives of Erthig Hall, near Wrexham, 
Denbighshire, North Wales, among the papers of the Yorke family ; anda 
facsimile of it was published that year in a history of the Hall.' There 
is no clue given in this book as to the person addressed or to the manner in 
which the letter found its way to Erthig. The historian merely says that it 
is stuck into an old commonplace book which belonged ‘to the first Mr, 
Philip Yorke’ side by side with an autograph letter of Swift’s.? Presumably 
this is the Philip Yorke, first of that name at Erthig, antiquarian and 
genealogist, who succeeded to the estate in 1767.3 Where did he obtain 
this Steele letter: did he single it out from the papers preserved at the 
Hall—that is, was it addressed to an Erthig squire—or did he perhaps get 
it from outside the collection? A little investigation makes fairly certain 
that he found it there and that it had been brought in by one of his 
predecessors. 
Munday No™ 17% 
1707 
It has happen’d by mistake of mine in my papers to the Knowledge of 
which I Could not come till I saw M* Charles Salkeild that the note payable 
by Mr’ Addison to Me has lain out, after M™ Addison and I have settled ours 


[sic] account. It shall be taken up at S* Francis Child’s on Wednesday morning 
with interest Since due. I am, 


S° 


Y"™ Most Humble Ser** 
Rich? Steele. 


[written on the margin] 


Ss 
If M® Steele fails You on Wednesday morning I will pay it at that time 
and place. 
Yo" Servant — 
J. Addison. 


The first step in tracing the history of the letter was to look carefully 
through the Chronicles of Erthig Hall, especially during the period of the 
early eighteenth century when the letter was written. The large collection 
of manuscripts preserved there is comprised chiefly, it appears, of the 


* Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke . Albinia Lucy Cust (Mrs. Wherry), 2 vols., John 
, London and New York, “ge x facsimile is given in 1, 219. | owe my knowledge 
of the letter to the kindness of Dr T. Morgan, Professor of European History, Indiana 


U: now deceased. 

“fo Thomas Beachy win eof Sit (1910-14), dated opee es 12 April, 738% It 
is printed ‘orrespondence 1910-14), V, 161-4; in a note, VI , 8 
found the statement that the original is in the possession of Mr. Phili Yorke of Erddig 
Park, Wrexham. : 

3 (1743-1804), son of Simon Yorke and Dorothy Hutton; Cambridge, M.A., 1765; 
M.P. for Halston and Grantham; high sheriff of Denbighshire, 1786; author ‘of 
Tracts of Powys, 1795 and The Royal of Wales, 1799. 
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papers belonging to the succession of owners—first to be considered, the 
builder of the Hall in the 1680’s, Joshua Edisbury (Eddisbury, Edesbury), 
whose family for a generation or more had lived on the estate. An incom- 
petent in affairs of business, he borrowed money right and left and mort- 
gaged the property heavily. His brother, Dr. John Edisbury, a highly 
respected man of affairs in London, a Master of Chancery from 1684 to 
1708, was the heir presumptive and as such undertook to clear the estate. 
Believing in the solvency of his brother, he advanced to him sums out of 
the moneys paid by suitors into the Court of Chancery, the result being the 
termination of his public career: the forced resignation of his office in the 
Court and the assignment of the estate in October, 1708.' To meet the 
demands of the suitors in Chancery and other creditors, Erthig was then 
ordered to be sold and was eventually, in 1714, bought by John Meller of 
London, barrister-at-law, who about 1708 had succeeded to Edisbury’s 
mastership in Chancery. The letters and papers of Meller, who took up his 
residence at Erthig Hall in 1718, as well as those of the brothers Edisbury, 
are preserved in the collection. Meller was followed at Erthig in 1733 by 
his nephew, Simon Yorke, son of his sister and Simon Yorke, the elder; 
and from that time to the present, the Yorke family have been in possession 
of the estate. None of the names of the Erthig squires nor those of their 
relatives by blood or by marriage, scattered throughout the pages of the 
history, are to be found in the Steele annals.3 A minor exception should 
perhaps be noted: one ‘Kenrick Edesbury, Esq.’ of the Erthig cian was a 
subscriber to the octavo Tatler.4 

An inevitable question at this point is whether there could be any 
connection between the Steele letter and Philip Yorke (1690-1764), 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, to whose family the Erthig Yorkes were 
collaterally related. ‘The question must be answered in the negative as will 

* Dr. John Edisbury was born about 1646; he matriculated at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1661, B.A., 1665, D.C.L., 1672; M.P. for Oxford University in 1678-9; 


a cog te the Bishop of Exeter, 1692. His death occurred before June, 1713. His 
oshua is Wren gtd to have died about 1716. 


aot Mrs. Wherry’s lively narrative together the factual 

~— above is the carefully written book of A. N. y Fane Sristory of the Thirteen 

peg tnd the Old Parish of Wrexham . The nedigree of the Edishurys and 

and Parish of Wrexham (1903). The of the Edis s and 

ay history are given on pp. 224-35; of Meller and his successor, 

Yorkes, pp. 237-42 

arresting to d them there, nothing can be made of the fact that the 

persons with whom Steele did have dealings at one time or another are 

he Erk pers: for re le, Ralph Wilbraham of a neighboring estate ; 

1a te ape in 1708; and Elihu Yale, whose family seat at 

and who was also a creditor of the Edisburys. 

either the elder (1635—?1719), first cousin of Joshua and John, 

elder Kenrick, of Jesus College, Oxford, holding a minor office 

ralty, i ibed by Palmer, op. cit., p. 232, who had read his letters, as ‘ an 

Gentleman, his head full of inventions’, who was obliged at one time to seek 
Erthig Hall and whose papers are preserved there. 
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be explained later ; but it leads to interesting sidelights which may well be 
mentioned here. Lord Hardwicke was a cousin of Simon, the first Yorke 
squire at Erthig, their fathers having been brothers; and Hardwicke’s 
sons and other of his eighteenth-century descendants were on friendly 
terms with their relatives in Wales. Lord Hardwicke’s father knew John 
Meller well enough to consult him on the choice of a law-tutor for his young 
son Philip; and Meller and Philip himself were intimately associated as 
early as 1706, when they exchanged letters ; in 1719, when Meller acted as 
a trustee of Philip’s marriage settlement ; and in 1722, when he stood god- 
father to Philip’s second son. And it is an interesting fact that Charles 
Salkeld, Steele’s lawyer, referred to in the letter above, was Philip’s law- 
tutor (recommended by Meller), in whose house Philip was a resident from 
1706 till 1713, where Steele would undoubtedly have had an opportunity 
to meet him frequently.' 

In this web of circumstance, acquaintance, and relationship there are 
details which are irrelevant to the immediate purpose, the annotation of the 
letter. But one fact is really germane: As Steele was a suitor in the Court 
of Chancery from July 1707 until April 1710, during the period when 
Dr. Edisbury and John Meller were masters, he would most certainly have 
known them well; for the business affairs of a suitor in Chancery were 
under the close supervision of the masters.? Hence there can be little 
doubt that the autograph letter was brought into the Erthig collection 
with the papers either of Dr. Edisbury or of John Meller, court officials 
who would have access to, if not temporary possession of, Steele’s business 
papers during the time of his suit. 

What seems to be the interpretation of the letter? The meaning first to 
be read into it is that the person addressed is a prodding creditor of 
Steele’s, the situation being somewhat as follows: Addison had given his 
promissory note to Steele, which Steele in turn had assigned to his own 
creditor. In the meantime Addison and Steele had settled their debts to 
each other, including this debt of Addison’s, both men having forgotten 
the unpaid note lying out at Sir Francis Child’s banking house.3 The person 


' See Phi op Tee, The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lord High C: of Great Britain. 3 vols., Cambridge, 1913: 1, 25-7, 39, 53-6. To 
support the theory that Steele was acquainted with young Philip Yorke, there is letter 
in Steele’s Spectator paper, No. aoe (i we 1 1712), which, according to tradition, was 
contributed by the future Lord C 

2 Steele v. Rich, 1707-1710. pay an account of the suit, see Aitken, Life, 1, 111-123- 


3 Sir Francis Child (1642°1713), alderman and Lord Mayor in the reign of William; 
M.P. for the City in Anne’s first parliament. Child's bank was at the sign of the Marygold 
Temple Bar, Fleet-street. See F. G. Hilton Price, A Handbook of London 1677- 
1876 (1891). This is the only mention of Child’s in the letters of Steele; ey papain 
that he was doing business there on the occasion when his letter to Mrs. " Steel® was dated 
from Devil’s Tavern, which was next door (3 January, 1708). Tatler papers by Steele 
thought to make satiric thrusts at Sir Francis: Nos. 43, 57, and 60 (July and August, 1709). 
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to whom this letter is addressed—that is, Steele’s creditor, the holder of 
the note—has called Steele’s attention to the fact that this note signed 
by Addison is overdue. Steele (engulfed in the settlement of his Barbados 
estate) apologizes and promises. Addison, really not responsible for the 
remissness but feeling that his own good name is implicated, punctiliously 
reassures his friend’s creditor. 

But in the light of Steele’s Chancery suit, which was now under way, a 
somewhat different interpretation can be made. In July, 1707, Steele as 
claimant had presented his bill against Christopher Rich, theatre manager, 
addressed to Lord Chancellor Cowper; and on the gth of November, less 
than a fortnight before the letter was written, the defendant had made his 
reply, directed to the Master, John Edisbury.' It is, therefore, quite possible 
that, although some such transaction as that described above had taken 
place, the person addressed was not a creditor but rather someone who 
had been looking into Steele’s business affairs with the intention of 
determining his assets and liabilities or of seeing that his finances were put 
into order. The apologetic tone, the ready assent to payment at an early 
date, Addison’s rectitude in the matter—all this supports the theory that 
the person addressed was someone with imposing authority, that their 
reputation was more or less at stake. The deduction is that it was the 
Master, John Edisbury, or one of his subordinates. And it may even be 
inferred from the tone of the letter that in this year, 1707, Addison and 
Steele, aspiring to public careers, were striving to appear impeccable in 
the eyes of the highest official of the Court, none other than the Lord High 
Chancellor, the powerful Whig politician—Lord Cowper himself. 

It remains to speak briefly of Addison and Steele’s private money 
dealings, to our knowledge of which this letter adds another fact. These 
seem to lie mainly in the early years of their friendship and collaboration ; 
they probably were very complicated; they certainly are obscure. But 
although there have been surmisals to the contrary, nothing of fact indi- 
cates that the friendship of the two men was threatened by money entangle- 
ments. According to the gossip of the century, Steele was always the 
debtor ; and hence it is surprising to come unexpectedly upon a record in 
which he appears to be the creditor. The few facts which are known about 
their money transactions at this period are as follows. In May, 1705, 
Steele borrowed £400 from Addison, giving him as security a lien on the 
Barbados estate, which had come to him through his recent marriage, so 
recent that he had not yet come into legal joint ownership. Again in 
December, 1706, Steele borrowed {£1,000 from Addison, who secured 

' The heading of Steele’s bill: To the right honrble William Lord Cowper Baron of 


Wingham Lord high Chancellor of Great Brittaine. The heading of Rich’s reply : Jurat 9 die 
Novembris 1707 Coram me Jo: Edisbury. See Aitken, Life, 1, 113, 116. 
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himself by taking a mortgage on the Barbados property. This mortgage 
was dissolved when the estate was sold in August, 1708, and Addison was 
paid his thousand pounds. For these transactions the legal papers are 
extant. But as nothing is said in the group of indentures drawn up at the 
time of the sale concerning the loan of £400, it seems probable that 
Steele had cleared this debt before 1708. Thus it can be seen that Addison’s 
IOU mentioned in this letter of 1707 is just another turn in their financial 
dealings with each other during the years 1705 to 1708. It is most likely 
that the phrase ‘my papers’ is a reference to the Barbados property ; for 
since January, 1707, when, after the death of his wife, he had been em- 
powered to administer the estate, it had been Steele’s chief aim to dispose 
of it. As Charles Salkeld had acted as attorney for Steele in two transactions 
of 1705 and 1706, both involving the estate and that of 1706 involving 
Addison, it can be seen why consultation with him might be necessary. 
In 1707 the personal relations of Steele and Addison were close. They 
had been sharing lodgings, and only a fortnight before (28 October) had 
broken up their housekeeping arrangements following Steele’s marriage 
in September. Steele himself (he had recently suffered his first attack of 
gout!) was very busy setting up his new establishment, putting the 
Barbados affairs into order, and editing the Gazette. 

The conclusions to be drawn are as follows : that the letter was addressed, 
directly or indirectly through a clerk assistant, to Dr. Edisbury ; that it 
came into the Erthig collection with Edisbury’s papers or with those of 
Meller, who, when he succeeded Edisbury in the Court may have taken 
over the direction of Steele’s suit ; that it is another in the series of letters 
in some way related to the Barbados transactions. Who the creditor was 
must remain a question mark. The letter is of considerable interest for its 
commentary on the mutual affairs of Addison and Steele ; and as it is the 
only joint letter of the two friends known to be extant, it is to be regarded 
with sentiment. For the annotater it opens up several new paths for 
investigation. RAE BLANCHARD. 






' A more detailed account of these transactions can be found in my article: ‘Richard 
Steele’s West Indian Plantation’, Modern Philology (February, 1942), xxxix, 281-5. 
It seems very unlikely that the contents of this letter are in any way related to the three 
suits brought against Steele for debt in Michaelmas Term, 1707, although that possibility 
has been explored. See Aitken, Life, 1, 200. 


2 Charles Salkeld, a brother of Ser t William Salkeld, he himself Clerk of the 
Papers of the inal Bins, wen & biakiy stapected eolichor wich « lange punstics. Il 
house was in Brook Street mene Ibeiiane tom. During these early years his name ap 
several times in Steele’s affairs besides those mentioned above. In an action against Steele 
for debt in June, 1705, and in two actions against him in May, 1707, he acted as counsel 
for the complainant. He himself was the complainant in September, 1708. See Aitken, 
Life, 1, 137, 156, 233; 261. He is mentioned in several of Steele’s letters in 1709: Nos. 354 
355, 356. Correspondence, ed. Blanchard. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


OwiNc to the increasing pressure of academic duties I have asked the 
Oxford University Press to accept my resignation from the editorship of 
R.E.S., and with the publication of this number I make way for my 
successor. In doing so, I should like to take this opportunity of thanking all 
those who helped me to keep the Review going in very difficult times, and 
when those interests which it is designed to serve may have seemed to some 
almost an irrelevance. Without the friendly help of American scholars in 
particular, it would hardly have been possible to keep the Review alive 
during the worst years of the war : a glance at the list of contributors for 
1940-44 will show how much its continuing existence depended on their 
co-operation. I hope and believe that those friendly relations will be 
continued in the years of peace. 

I do not sever my connection with R.E£.S.—an exacting but delightful 
mistress, for whom (like Jacob) I have now toiled exactly seven years— 
without genuine regret. But it is a source of satisfaction to me that the 
editorship now passes to an old friend, John Butt, whose experience as 
general editor of the “T'wickenham’ Pope must have prepared him at least 
for the illegibility of the learned, the drudgery and exasperations of proof- 
reading, and the engaging negligence of authors. As I step down I wish him 
all success, and withdraw to a grateful anonymity among his audience. 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem; 

Non quia vexari quemquamst iucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 


James R. SUTHERLAND. 









REVIEWS 


The Saga of Thorgils and Haflidi. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by HaLitp6r HERMANNSSON (Islandica, Vol. XXXI). Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1945; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. xxx+-56, 
12s. net. 


Professor Halldér Hermannsson has made a happy choice of subject for the 
thirty-first volume of his invaluable ‘Islandica’ series. The writer of the porgils 
saga ok Haflida, in narrating the course of a great quarrel which threatened, 
until resolute churchmen intervened to settle it, to shatter the precarious peace 
of the Fridaréld, brought to authentic history a fine eye for a vivid scene, a 
lively appreciation of character and a mastery of style and plot which are seldom 
surpassed in the best of the heroic sagas. This excellent story has so far been 
printed only in the complete editions of the Sturlunga saga, and deserved to be 
made more accessible by an edition such as the present. 

The strong impression left by the saga that some at least of its episodes must 
be derived from somebody who took part in them leads Professor Hermannsson 
to suggest in his introduction that Aron Bardarson, one of the scouts sent 
forward by Thorgils on his way to the Althing in 1121, ware probably the prin- 
cipal source. He goes further, and conjectures that the story may have been 
written by a member of the Seldzlir circle, perhaps by the author of the saga of 
Aron’s nephew Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson. Though this can of course be no more 
than enlightened guesswork, the suggestion that the tale came from Aron is 
undoubtedly attractive. 

The introduction covers much general ground as well. A discussion of Bishop 
Gizur [sleifsson’s organization of his diocese leads to a review of the authorship 
of the Landndmabék, on which Professor Hermannsson had much to say in the 
introduction to his edition of Ari’s [slendingabdék (Islandica, Vol. XX, 1930). 
Space forbids a recapitulation of the arguments, based on the method and con- 
sistency of the topography, which cause him to reaffirm even more strongly his 
conviction that the original Landndmabdék was the work of Ari and Kolskegg, and 
to suggest that the opportunity to collect material for it was provided by Bishop 
Gizur’s review of the country. 

The text here printed is based upon Kaalund’s edition of the Sturlunga ee 
but is normalized throughout where Kaalund keeps the spelling of MS. AM. 
122A in the relevant passages. (The normalizing occasionally breaks down, as in 
the spellings Olafur, bidur, eg, htin, ver, fjarri.) It is a pity that the introduction 
does not include some account of the manuscripts, for which the reader is 
referred to Kaalund. 

A great deal of valuable material, biographical, topographical and especially 
legal, is collected in the notes, which, however, explain the matter only and, 
except for the verses, not the text. The value of the edition would have been 
increased by notes on some of the textual difficulties—for example p. 16, |. 36, 

dish eiga lég til dxarinnar, which Vigfisson emended to sagdisk eigi eiga log 

il Sxarinnar, and interpreted as hann vildi ekki léga éxinni; or p. 28, |. 6, bundu 
eigi lengi sidan byr vid, for the last two words of which he suggested, uncon- 
vincingly enough, byrdarnar. On p. 48, in the interpretation of a stanza on p. 33, 
|. 10, Alynbjdér and hlynr are printed in error for hlym-. Norman Davis. 
154 
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Old English Glosses. By H. D. Meritr. New York: Modern Language 
Association of America, 1945; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1946. Pp. xx+ 
136. $3.00 ; 18s. 6d. net. ’ 


In the absence of a published corpus of Old English glosses, H. D. Meritt’s 
work is a welcome supplement to the editions of the Corpus, Epinal, and Leiden 
ies, Wright-Wilcker Vocabularies, Napier’s Old English Glosses, and 
weet’s Oldest English Texts. The main contents of this latest collection are 
23,000 glosses, chiefly belonging to the tenth and eleventh centuries, and culled 
from forty-two manuscripts. Most of these are new discoveries, hitherto unpub- 
lished; the rest comprise small batches already noted in various journals, 
together with some of the Old English material found among the Old High 
German published in Die althochdeutschen Glosses. A great number of the newly 
found glosses are scratched, i.e. put in with a stilus, some from the same manu- 
scripts from which Professor Napier published the inked ones. In addition to 
these glosses, the book contains a brief introduction of three short sections, a 
description of the manuscripts, notes to the glosses, and indexes of the Latin 
and Old English words. A lengthy appendix of twenty-nine pages gives dis- 
persed information which the editor has found useful in his work of preparation, 
viz. Old English and Latin indexes to the Boulogne Prudentius, Cato and Ilias 
glosses, and to Glossary Fragments, all published elsewhere. To these he has 
added notes and corrections to the Boulogne Prudentius glosses as published 
by Holder in Germania, Vol. xxiii, indicating also Old English words recorded 
in the dictionaries from the Boulogne Prudentius glosses only. The disparate 
contents of the appendix lack unity with the rest of the book ; and the omission 
of apparatus to the Brussels Aldhelm glosses similar to that for the Boulogne 
Prudentius group leaves the impression of incompleteness. It is explained 
in the introduction that the two glosses are excluded from the main body of the 
text for the same reason, but while twenty-four pages are devoted to the Boulogne 
Prudentius Glosses no further mention is made of those of the Brussels Aldhelm 
manuscript. 

Old English Glosses, however, is a careful record of much painstaking investi- 
gation, and its value is incontestable. As the editor himself claims in the intro- 
duction, ‘it makes compactly accessible a considerable number of glosses now 
available only in manuscript or in small groups in numerous publications. It 
adds some new words to the known Old English vocabulary. It contains glosses 
which, through comparison, may help in the interpretation of others. It provides 
the first considerable number of glosses to Sedulius, many of which do occur in 
the long glossaries in the Wright-Wiilcker Vocabularies, but there the lemmas out 
of context are not always easy to interpret.’ 

Many of these fresh glosses are in themselves of interest to the general student 
of Old and Middle English. For example, Cilicie-ealonde 4.199 (p. 10) supports 
the interpretation of Beowulf, 1.2334, ealond ‘land by the sea’, while in scriccettan, 
the gloss of strinebant 15.4 (p. 22), one suspects the root of ‘scritch’, the earliest 
quotation for which in the New English Dictionary is from The Owl and the 
Nightingale. There is further evidence for the Old English name of the month 
of March in Martius-hraedd 63.5 (p. 56), and several examples of the use of 
runes in words, as in amoenum-psum 4.126 (p. 9), confligens-Ftende 4.166 
(p. 10). Particularly valuable in the Old English index to the new glosses is the 
noting of ninety-three words not before recorded, or apparently now used with 
a meaning additional to those given in the dictionaries. These naturally vary 
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greatly in kind. Some are merely familiar roots with a different prefix or suffix; 
some, such as weterleode, ‘fish’, interpreting Latin aguosis gentibus 28.386 
(p. 36), are obvious compounds based on the Latin; others are compounds 
similar to or related to words found elsewhere, such as scipberende, feperberende, 
supeasthealf (cf. supeastende), weardstow (cf. weardsteal), heahfexede (cf. sid. 
Jexede) ; several are Old English equivalents of Latin proper names. More note- 
worthy are such words as scyr, ‘hut’, cognate with O.H.G. Scheuer, ‘shed’; 
wuduhaette (L.. arboreo cono 8.16, p. 17), cf."hat, ‘a small clump or ring of trees’; 
E.D.D., cetwenian, ‘to attract’, cf. O.E. wenien to winte, 28.44, p. 30 (usual 
meaning ‘to wean from’); ascylian,? ‘make clear’, 2.212, p. 5 (usual meaning ‘to 
separate, divide, put away, hide’). 

One regrets that Old English Glosses, detailed as it is and carefully compiled, 
does not contain fuller apparatus. More description in the introduction of the 
different kinds of glosses found and how they are written would be enlightening 
to the non-specialist reader. Many of the notes given are both very interesti 
and helpful, but often one would like them more detailed. Particularly is this 
true of the peculiar linguistic or dialectal forms ; O.E. hero, for example, is given 
without comment for L. eorum 4.172 (p. 10), gid is quoted without explanation 
as a possible past participle of grscan, 28.450 (p. 37). Occasionally the notes are 
so concentrated that they might easily give a wrong impression. Thus on p. 41 
the editor comments that the gloss himbe ‘calls to mind—the himbe of the first 
line of Deor’, but it is doubtful whether this peculiar word does exist there. 
Lastly, this book certainly needs a Bibliography, especially as the editor often 
refrains from quoting glosses which are accessible elsewhere. The references in 
the list of abbreviations at the beginning are not always sufficiently detailed. 
Place of publication is not consistently given, and this omission in one important 
reference, at least (that to Germania, Vol. xxiii), leaves the enquirer with four 
periodicals of the same name to choose from in the British Museum catalogue. 
PHYLLis Hopcson. 


Mysteries’ End. An Investigation of the Last Days of the Medieval 
Religious a i C. Garpiner, S.J. (Yale Studies in English, Vol. 103). 
Newhaven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1946. 
Pp. xvi+142. 20s. net. 

Dr. Gardiner offers a lucid and well-documented study of the relation of the 
Church and the Guilds to the mystery and miracle plays, and of their decline in 
England during 1509-1603. He finds a turning point in the Council of Trent 
(1545-64), although the acts of this Council were not accepted in England. 
During the first period he finds no attitude of ecclesiastical opposition to the 
religious drama as such, apart from certain extraneous abuses which sometimes 
crept into it. In particular it was sometimes thought desirable to restrict clerical 
partici sy in the ene Se production in churches, and -” with 
increasing frequency, as i liturgical drama gave way to more 
secular ‘miracles’. The earliest pee of thes arene from the 
Church, but from Lollard heretics. The Council of Trent itself criticized 
some abuses, But the real opposition to the religious plays began with the 
Reformation. Here the Puritan attitude was in breach with Church tradition. 
Dr. Gardiner does not accept the view that even in earlier days an austerer school 
of churchmen became critical of the plays, nor does he think that the waning of 
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the trade guilds in the sixteenth century had much to do with the discontinuance 
of them. It is true that the guilds had largely to finance them, but on the other 
hand individual guild members got paid for performing. In the main, he seems 
to think, political, rather than either religious or financial considerations, were 
operative. Constant and threatening uprisings had warned Henry vii to crush 
any movements that might serve as a nucleus for protest or sedition. He notes a 
royal letter on a rising at York, due to the seditious conduct of certain priests, 
who took part in preparing for an interlude. It directed a justice of the peace 
to imprison any papists who in performing such interludes used any language 
tending to a breach of peace. Certainly, he thinks, Henry was suspicious of the 
popular stage. He saw anti-clerical plays himself. In one he was represented as 
cutting off the heads of the clergy. Cranmer, and probably also Cromwell, 
encouraged a drama of Protestant controversy. Such things undermined the old 
Catholic stage. Miracle plays, as distinct from mysteries, became very scarce, 
especially those on the Virgin Mary. Dr. Gardiner thinks that this was largely 
due to the suppression of the monasteries, which, if they did not themselves 
produce plays, often stimulated and guided them. 

Under Edward vi, plays became more definitely anti-papal. ‘With God’s 
word’, said a Marian exile later, ‘was every man’s mouth occupied ; of that were 
all songs, interludes and plays made’. Probably these were not of popular origin. 
Dr. Gardiner does not, I think, quite sufficiently recognize the extent to which 
plays of local origin were being replaced, up and down the country, by those 
which the numerous bands of travelling actors were now carrying even into 
remote districts. An Act of 1549 suspended all plays for a period, on the ground 
that they were full of papistry. One would expect the position to be reversed 
during the short reign of Mary, but in fact all plays touching on matters of 
religious dispute appear to have been impartially discouraged. 

Under Elizabeth the tide swept on to ‘a full submergence of the traditional 
drama of the Middle Ages’. In 1559 an Act of Parliament definitely forbade the 
licensing of interludes, if they touched upon religion or the governance of the 
Commonwealth. It was perhaps time. Plays had been given, according to the 
Venetian Ambassador, ‘in abuse and derision of the Catholic religion, of the 
mass, of the Saints, and finally of God.’ But probably the prohibition was 
largely due to diplomatic considerations. Elizabeth was not yet quite firm on her 
throne. A few of the old civic plays survived for a time. The Creed play and the 
Corpus Christi play were lost to York by 1569. The Paternoster play only sur- 
vived them for a few years. The Wakefield, Chester, Coventry and other cycles 
also came to an early end. Little was left by the time of James I. There were 
some regrets, but in fact the Reformation had killed the religious drama. Dr. 
Gardiner deals more briefly with the parallel history of the religious drama on 
the Continent. His book is a useful survey, although I do not know that it tells 
us very much that is new. A few additional records of Corpus Christi plays are 
given in an Appendix. 

E. K. CHAMBERS. 


French Farce and John Heywood. By [An Maxwea.t. Melbourne University 
Press in association with Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 175. 12s. 6d. net. 


In 1904 in a article in Modern Philology on “The Influence of French Farce upon 
the Plays of Heywood’, the late Professor Karl Young opened a new phase in the 
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criticism of John Heywood’s dramatic work. The present volume by Mr. Maxwell, 
who is Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of 
Melbourne, develops, as he says, the theme of Young’s article, and seeks to show 
that the English playwright was not only indebted to French originals for the 
plan of several of his interludes but was influenced throughout the whole of his 
dramatic career by the general tone and technique of contemporary Gallic 
comedy. Mr. Maxwell is convinced that, with the close intercourse between 
England and France in Henry vi’s reign, Heywood was familiar with a much 
wider range of French farces than would appear merely from the few with which 
his definite connexion has been suggested. 

He therefore in three preliminary chapters, dealing respectively with the 
‘family’, the ‘matter’ and the ‘art’ of farce, gives a short survey of the French 
comic stage from the thirteenth to the early sixteenth century, distinguishi 
between the ‘farce’, the ‘sottie’, the ‘monologue’, the ‘sermon joyeux’ and the 
satirical ‘morality’. This survey, especially in relation to the technique and 
metrical qualities of the farce, supplemented by the list of farces and their dates 
in an appendix, will be of value to students independently of Mr. Maxwell’s 
thesis of Heywood’s relation to them. 

In developing this Mr. Maxwell assumes (as I think, on adequate if not incon- 
testible grounds) that Heywood is the author of all the plays in his traditional 
canon. But he seems to me to push somewhat too far his view of Heywood’s 
isolated position in the English theatre. He cannot be so sharply separated from 
others of the Thomas More group, and if ‘he failed to establish a new dynasty’, 
this was mainly due to the triumph of neo-classical modes in the hands of Udall 
and his successors. 


In any case Mr. Maxwell clinches forcibly Young’s argument that Fohan Fohan 
is derived from Pernet qui va au Vin. He shows more fully the correspondences 
between the two pieces both in general plan and in details. In particular he 
emphasises the double significance in Pernet of the phrase ‘chauffer la cire’, which 
means both to chafe wax and to wait for something = The husband 


is to soften wax for an image which will bring him wealth. The double-entendre 
is essential to the French piece, which was thus evidently earlier than Fohan 
Johan where the wax is merely softened to mend a leaking pail. With this ex- 
planation of ‘chauffer la cire’ Mr. Maxwell holds that Young was mistaken in 
thinking that part of Pernet has been lost. 

Young, while suggesting some affinity between The Pardoner and the Frere and 
the Farce d’un Pardonneur, denied that there was ‘direct and literal borrowing’. 
Mr. Maxwell maintains that the action of the two plays is ‘strikingly similar. 
Each is a contest, expressed in alternate harangues and recriminations, be- 
tween two itinerant quacks who exploit the superstition of their audience and 
who depart, united in successful knavery, with the curse of their respectable 
victims.’ And among verbal parallels, more or less close, there is, as he points out, 
one that is all the ‘more striking for its triviality and inconsequence’. The 
Pardonneur exhibits ‘ung coeuvrechef| De Nostre Dame de Laval’, and the 
Pardoner our Lady’s ‘bongrace [shade] which she ware with her french hode’. 
Mr. Maxwell finds also that the Farce d’un Pardonneur has left its mark in The 
Four P.P., where the Poticary is akin to the Trincleur, but where Heywood’s 
real debt is ‘his introduction to a type of comedy in which Four P.P. is an 
essentially independent essay’. 

Since Young suggested the Dialogue du Fou et du Sage as the source of Witty 
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and Witless, others have substituted the Encomium Mariae and Colloquia of 
Erasmus. Mr. Maxwell stresses the differences between the French and English 
ieces and thinks that the former was rather the ‘occasion’ than the ‘source’ of the 
Caer. He has found in the British Museum copy of the Dialogue a curious 
association with Heywood, for it has the signature and motto of his grandson, 
John Donne. 
To round off the survey, affinities are suggested between Love and Wether 
and French farce. But Mr. Maxwell makes it clear that his aim is not to dis- 
Heywood’s originality. ‘His approach was confident and independent . . . 
is theme he never fails to make his own.’ This scholarly and well-written book, 
even if not entirely conclusive, deserves attention from students both of English 
and of French early drama. 
F. S. Boas 


George Gascoigne’s ‘A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres’. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by C. T. Prouty. Columbia: University of Missouri. 1942. 
Pp. 305. $2.50. 

The title of this edition nails an editorial opinion to the mast. A Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowres is George Gascoigne’s. It is not an anthology of mid-Elizabethan 

associated with the glamorous names of Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
and Sir Christopher Hatton ; the poems declared to be Gascoigne’s in this col- 
lection keep no more exalted company than their own. The ‘anthology-view’ of 
the Flowres, put forward by Captain B. M. Ward in his partial reprint (Hasle- 
wood Books), 1926, had the merit of directing a beam of limelight on this 
hitherto little-regarded publication and made enough impression for it still to 
be possible to meet cursory assumptions that the Flowres is another Elizabethan 
miscellany—its title, of course, being most appropriate to that genre. Even R. B. 
McKerrow in his review of Captain Ward’s edition (R.E.S., Jan. 1927), while 
showing himself aware of the difficulties, took the suggestion seriously ; he was 
unwilling to believe that the H. W. and G. T. introductory letters were mere 
mystification, and readier to believe that the ‘begetters’ thus concealed genuinely 
thought that they had the work of different authors before them. 

In the opinion of this reviewer Dr. Prouty has fully made out the case for 
Gascoigne’s authorship of the whole collection. Within the Hundreth Flowres 
itself, apart from external evidence, the show is given away at least three times. 
It is, however, the evidence of the 1575 Posies which seems to me to clinch the 
matter so definitely that it is to be hoped the question may now be regarded as 
settled once for all. Either, in the Flowres, we accept as mystification all the H. W. 
and G. T. business, including the invention of the prose links for the poems not 
designated as Gascoigne’s, or, in the Posies, we have to find it credible that 
Gascoigne and several of the contributors of the complimentary poems united 
in a thumping lie and got away with it. Clearly no contemporary was deceived 
by the camouflage ; Gascoigne in 1575 made no attempt to shuffle off on to any 
unknowns the earlier, more scandalous, anonymous poems ; moreover, he admits 
that he consented to the printing of an earlier version of which the Posies is to 
be a chastened re-issue. This reduces the H. W.-G. T. scruples and indirections 
to the usual hocus-pocus. 

There are two further considerations which may be added. The first and 
slighter arises from ‘The Printer to the Reader’, which, in the original edition, 
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was separated from the H. W. and G. T. letters by Supposes and Focasta. The 
printer, of course, knew all about it. Dr. Prouty was the first to uncover a 
hitherto unsuspected visit by Gascoigne to England from Holland in the winter 
of 1572/3 during which the copy was prepared and printing hurried on. It is » 
be inferred from the textual evidence that he was able to supervise the printing 
of the first part of the copy. The printer, as a business man, had to connive a 
the coyness of his gentleman clients, but it will be noticed that he nowhere refers 
to sundry authors and that when he touches upon the coyness as regards print, 
he takes no trouble to appear deceived. Moreover, whatever late mancuvre 
accounts for the inclusion of Supposes and Focasta, this inclusion can only 
strengthen the Gascoigne connection. Finally, the title-page with its garden. 
metaphor seems to be designed with a deliberate ambiguity so as to commit the 
printer to no false statement. 

The second and weightier consideration arises from the order and grouping 
of the ‘Flowres’ themselves. Dr. Prouty has shown good grounds for believing 
that the reason for publication in 1572/3 lay in Gascoigne’s desperate financial 
situation ; he needed a backer, and a book of poems could in those days constitute 
a bid for a patron. That this would be Gascoigne’s motive is naively confirmed 
in the first Preface to the Posies. But several questions at once arise. It may be 
wondered what good Gascoigne expected to do himself from behind a smoke- 
screen, and if the answer to that is ‘Convention—no one was deceived’, we at 
once face the further question : Was such a collection of poems, with its hints of 
scandalous mysteries, likely to induce anyone to take him up? We know that 
these poems did, in fact, get Gascoigne into plenty of hot water. One answer is, 
may be, that none of his schemes for improving his fortunes was ever very 
practical ; another, which does a little more credit to his common sense is pro- 
vided by a scrutiny of the arrangement of the poems. A change can be noted in 
those from No. 48 onwards, which are explicitly assigned to Master Gascoigne, 
who had never been dainty of his doings and who had no objection to the use 
of his name. There was no reason to hide the authorship of the bulk of the 
pieces after No. 48. A few of a light (but harmless) kind had already Gascoigne’s 
name worked into them: ‘George (quod the Judge) holde up thy hand.’ Others 
were wishful compliments to noble lords and ladies, others occasional poems on 
events of general interest such as ‘ Voyage into Holland’, and a notable group 
shows the onset of the Peccavi mood of the prefaces to Posies and of later works. 
Many of these poems seem to be later than those assigned to different ‘authors’; 
the repentance of George Gascoigne is casting its shadow before. These poems 
positively advertise his name in title or link ; the hopeful expectation was that 
they would shine or gloom by comparison with the earlier, unfathered, amorous 
exercises. 


This review has given considerable space to the question of authorship, not 
so much because it is a matter of prime importance whether or no some 
earl is to be associated with an Elizabethan publication, but because unity of 
authorship, once established, alone makes sense of the relationship between the 
Flowres of 1573 and the Posies of 1575. A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, a3 a Gas- 
coigne collection, possesses a freshness, first-handness and coherence which are 
lacking from the Posies. There is a considerable difference between the early 
casual sliding into the F. J. story (“The said F. J. chaunced once in the north 
parts of this Realme to fall in company of a very fayre gentlewoman . . .’) and 
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the later tricking out of the same material (when Italian novelle were being im- 
ported wholesale) as one more translation from the Italian. The original group- 
ing in the Flowres is more biographically significant and more poetically organic. 
Moreover, discussion of the authorship-question necessarily involves several 
topics (editorial mystification, the posy-fashion, the amateur gentleman-poet, 
etc.) of general interest to students of this period. 

The Introduction is confined to the elucidation of the provenance and character 
of the Flowres; Dr. Prouty has dealt faithfully with Gascoigne as man and 
author in his substantial George Gascoigne (Columbia U.P., N.Y., 1942). Edi- 
torial apparatus is provided on generous lines. Textual notes include the purely 

phical variants between the seven known copies of the Flowres; these are 
Pilowed by the variants in The Posies. The critical notes are likewise full ; they 
leave only a few of the points of subject-matter and allusion still to be cleared 
up, and the explanations of lines and phrases are designed to make the poems 
intelligible to readers with a minimum knowledge of Elizabethan English. These 
receive further help in a Glossary of the ‘obscurer’ words—few of them really 
obscure, for Gascoigne is not a difficult writer. There are two Indices—of poems 
by line and by number ; there is no subject-index. In the Introduction I have 
noted only some three or four misprints or slips. There is a curious dislocation 
of type at the bottom of p. 222. On p. 223 the editor sets out the limits to typo- 
phical conservatism which his text is to observe. Such comparison as I have 
i able to make goes to show that within those limits we have a reliable text. 
I feel some reserve towards Dr. Prouty’s distinction at the end of his Introduc- 
tion between the ‘amateur’ poet (as in Gascoigne) and the ‘professional’ (e.g. 
Spenser). In general, however, he is a sound guide to his subject ; to have the 
Flowres as easily accessible as the Posies can do Gascoigne studies nothing but 


G. D. WILLcockK. 


The Shakespeares and ‘The Old Faith’. By J. H. pp Groot. New York: 

King’s Crown Press. 1946. Pp. x+-258. $3.00. 
This is a very erudite thesis, although I do not altogether agree with some of 
the writer’s conclusions. It is ly concerned with the so-called Spiritual Last 
Will and Testament of William Shakespeare’s father John, of which I gave some 
account in my William Shakespeare (1930). I regret that I did not there make 
use of the researches of Dr. Herbert Thurston, which throw new light on the 
subject. Dr. de Groot fills that gap. ‘The Will was sent in 1784 by John Jordan to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, with a statement that it had been found some years 
before by Joseph Mosely, a bricklayer, between the rafters and the tiling of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace. It gave a good deal of trouble to Malone. The first of 
its six leaves was missing, but later he obtained from Jordan a transcript of this, 
which he said that Mosely had now found and given him. It is probable that 
what Jordan then sent was a forgery of his own. He was a laquais de place at 
Stratford, who took visitors about the town, and was responsible for several 
stories of Shakespeare’s youth and for a version of lines by the poet on Sir 
Thomas Lucy, which was almost certainly a fabrication. 

But we are not now dependent on Jordan for a notion of what was probably 
in the missing leaf. Dr. Thurston has shown that the old document was clearly a 
profession of faith, of a type used by Cardinal Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, 
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before his death in 1584. Versions of it may well have been brought to England 
by the Jesuit mission, which came through Milan in 1580. Whether similar 
a of faith were written earlier I do not know. Nor is it possible to say 

y whom or why it was put into the roof of the Birthplace. I once thought it was 
a production of John’s youth, because it mentions his ‘parents’. That, however, 
is not conclusive. ‘Parents’ sometimes had a wider sense of ‘relatives’, and in 
fact ‘parientes’ appears in some of the foreign models. But I find it difficult to 
believe with Dr. de Groot that the document is ‘strong evidence that John 
Shakespeare was a Catholic throughout his life and that his household was 
infused with the spirit of the Old Faith’. Any open admission of Catholicism 
would surely have been inconsistent with his prominence in Stratford public 
life over a considerable period of years. He should, indeed, before taking up his 
offices, have sworn the Oath of Supremacy under the Act of 1559, although it is 
probable that that obligation was not always observed. It is true also that he 
was fined for not attending church in 1592, but that was declared to be due to 
fear of process of debt. On the whole we cannot be very confident as to his 
religious attitude, during the greater part of his life. If he remained a Catholic, 
it is not very likely that he trumpeted it abroad. After a papal Bull excommuni- 
cating Elizabeth in 1570, all Catholics had to lie low. Was it then that the 
Spiritual Will was hidden? 

Dr. de Groot goes on to suggest that William Shakespeare’s religious training 
during boyhood was rather mixed. The influence of his home would be Catholic, 
that of his school both Catholic and Protestant—under different masters, I 
suppose—that of the Church, Protestant. He analyses the probable methods 
employed. Finally he considers the references to Catholicism as he finds them 
in the plays. He does not here intend to prove that William was a Catholic, but 
only that he held a greater respect for the Catholic faith than is sometimes 
supposed. He made great use of the Bible, both in the Catholic Rheims version 
of part of it, and in the Protestant Geneva version of the whole. Certainly he 
knew both the Old and the New Testament well. Dr. de Groot thinks there are 
instances that he used them in a way that suggests a viewpoint sympathetic with 
Catholicism. He treats the Catholic clergy more sympathetically than the Pro- 
testant ones. He has a somewhat intimate knowledge of their terminology and 
ritual, and of such practices as confession, the use of holy water, and fasting. He 
revised the Protestant Troublesome Raigne of King Fohn in a Catholic spirit. This 
is dealt with at great length. Finally Dr. de Groot concludes, not that Shake- 
speare was himself a Catholic, but that he absorbed more of Catholicism in the 
course of his development than is generally believed, and that throughout his 
mature years he retained a genuine esteem for certain aspects of the Old Faith. 
I am not very much impressed by this. There is a long gulf between Shakespeare 
the boy at Stratford and Shakespeare the London dramatist. Shakespeare tells 
us many things, but he does not tell us what his religion, if he had one, was. 

E. K. CHAMBERS. 


Sources for the Biography of Shakespeare. By E. K. Cuampers. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1946. Pp. 80. 6s. net. 
This short, lucid, and tightly-packed book is based upon lectures given in 1929 
and 1938 at Oxford to students working for the degree of Bachelor of Letters. 
It deals with Shakespeare’s personal life, ‘less for its own sake, than as typical’. 
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The student is informed what sources are available for such an enquiry, where 
they will be found, whether published or unpublished, what work has been done 
on them in respect of Shakespeare, and what still remains to do. In the case of 
official records (Tenurial, Ecclesiastical, Municipal, Occupational, Court and 
National, the last subdivided into Administrative and Legal) he is instructed as 
to the nature and purpose of the record, and what may or may not fairly be 
deduced from its omissions. The omission of any mention of books from Shake- 
speare’s will does not prove that he had none; they would pass with his other 
chattels and, if they were enumerated, the enumeration would be in the inven- 
tory, which is lost. Sir Edmund then surveys contemporary allusions, very few 
of which are found to have a personal bearing, and traditions. The section on 
traditions is the longest in the book. The contributors are listed and their con- 
tributions epitomised ; an object-lesson in method is given in the analysis of the 
growth of the deer-stealing tradition, and the student is warned of the criteria 
to be borne in mind when approaching traditional material. 

The book thus defines the solid core of ascertained fact about Shakespeare 
and the fringe, clearly marked off, of permissible inference. Beyond that lies 
speculation, where the student must beware of the scholar’s subjectivity. In a 
book of disciplined impersonality, Sir Edmund bids us beware of his own. Two 
new fragments of fact, first made public in the author’s Shakespearean Gleanings 
(1944), are suggestive of speculation. One concerns the relations of Sir Thomas 
Hesketh of Rufford, to whom Alexander Houghton of Lea, Lancashire, in his 
will of 1581 commended a player in his service, William Shakeshafte, with the 
Stanleys, Earls of Derby. Shakeshafte appears to have been a variant of the 
name of Shakespeare’s grandfather, and, if Shakespeare can be identified with 
the actor of 1581, the passage was easy for him from Sir Thomas Hesketh’s 
company to that of Ferdinando, Lord Strange, and thence to the London 
theatrical world. It is an attractive theory and would help to fill in the empty 
years. The other fragment is the discovery from the Penshurst MSS. that the 
attempt made in 1595 to betroth William Herbert to Lord Hunsdon’s daughter 
broke down through Herbert’s ‘not liking’. This supports Herbert’s claim, 
favoured by Sir Edmund, to be the Mr. W. H. of the Sonnets. 

(The name of Lady Pembroke, writer of the letter from Wilton, cited on 
p. 71, has slipped out of the text.) 

J. M. S. Tompkins. 


Shakespeare and the Tragic Theme. By A. H. R. FarrcHiLp (University 
of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXIX, No. 2). Columbia: University of Missouri. 
Pp. 145. $1.50. 

Professor Fairchild’s book is a useful contribution to the theory of Shake- 
spearian tragedy. In the first part he interprets each of the four ‘great’ tragedies ; 
in the second he examines Shakespeare’s tragic conception in them. Unlike most 
modern critics the author is stronger in general synthesis than in analysis. His 
treatment of Hamlet is somewhat marred by the apparent assumption that 
Shakespeare was as conscious as any modern social historian of the changes 
taking place in his time; ‘Like Essex, Hamlet is the . . . victim of a transition 
from one social order to a new one of a vastly different type.’ Othello is regarded 
as the slave of his own honour rather than of sex-jealousy. ‘King Lear is a picture 
of humanity stripped of its social institutions.’ ‘Macbeth is transformed early in 
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the play from a man of action into a man of thought.’ These propositions are not 
all equally valid, and the author does not take into account all the evidence ; but 
the treatment is always interesting. 

The second part of the book is more valuable. Each of the great tragedies ig 
seen as the story of a failure to preserve a form of goodness or Tessliens that is 
implied rather than stated. Each contains characters who represent the human 
will deliberately choosing evil, while the hero is a man morally good at the start 
whose will is vitiated by passion. This uncontrolled passion (recently explored 
in the light of Elizabethan ethical and psychological text-books) is the reversal 
of a reasonable unity of mind which is Shakespeare’s ideal for man. The later 
Romances reveal men acting in accord with this unity; in the tragedies them- 
selves the spectator attains it and judges the characters by what Kant later called 
‘the harmony of the faculties’. Inquiring into Shakespeare’s place in the develop- 
ment of thought from Homer to Ficino, Spenser and Hooker, the author sees the 
central issue in the tragedies as Shakespeare’s attempt, not to reconcile the divine 
and the human order, but to see the tragic conflict in purely human terms as a 
conflict between will and ‘sentimentality’ (distinguished by emotional extremes, 
aversion from fact, egoism, and (oddly) homicidal mania) against the 
of a cosmic system which is indifferent to human values—yet with goodness 
vindicated even in defeat. The argument is stimulating, and many provocative 
things are said by the way. What is lacking is a discussion of the possible develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s view of tragedy both before and within the four master- 
pieces. Without this, what is said of individual plays in the first part is not 
always very relevant to the attempted synthesis in the second part. But the book 
should be read by all students of Shakespeare. 

G. BULLouGH. 


‘Henry rv: Part 1.’ Edited by Joun Dover Witson. Cambridge: at the 

University Press. 1946. Pp. xlviii+-210. 8s. 6d. net. 

rv: Part 11.’ Edited by JouN Dover Witson. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1946. Pp. viii+-231. 8s. 6d. net. 
This long-awaited edition of the two parts of Henry iv will satisfy most expec- 
tations. 

In his Introduction to the first volume (which serves as an Introduction to 
both Parts) the editor, having already dealt with the relationship between the 
Prince and Falstaff in a separate book, is chiefly concerned with Henry Iv as a 
chronicle play. He remarks that few critics seem to have noticed Johnson’s 
observation that the second part is merely a sequel to the first and that the plays 
are two only because they are too long to be one, and he lets fall dark hints that 
in a forthcoming study by himself and Mr. Duthie the possibility will be dis- 
cussed that ‘the series which begins with Richard 11 and ends with Henry V once 
existed in a pre-Shakespearean form as three, not four plays, and that it only 
became four through the expansion, at Shakespeare’s hands, of a single Henry 1V 
into a two-part play’ (p. vili). He admits that it is not legitimate to argue from 
textual premisses to esthetic conclusions, but insists that critics have too often 
drawn zsthetic conclusions from a different textual premiss, namely, that the 
Second Part was an afterthought. He notices many loose ends in the First Part 
and many beginnings which await their completion in the Second, but his com- 
plaint that critics have never guessed ‘that it might have been planned as a 
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single structure, and probably intended when completed to be acted by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men on alternate afternoons’ (p. xiii) seems, perhaps, to 
assume that the resemblance between the Globe Playhouse and the Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus was greater than it really was. And how many of those who were 
seeing the First Part for the first time would have been able to carry all the 
loose ends.in their memories until the next afternoon? 

The editor has wisely based his text of both plays on the Quartos, but while 
in the First Part, except for the correction of obvious misprints, he has only felt 
obliged to adopt five readings from the Folio, in the Second Part he has followed 
the Folio in some fifty-five places where it has seemed to present the more 
Shakespearean reading. He offers an original and (in the reviewer’s opinion) 
convincing explanation of the remarkable fact that the Quarto of the nd 
Part was never reprinted after 1600. The Quarto exists in two issues, from the 
first of which 111 i has been omitted and in the second of which it has been 
inserted. Since this is the one scene in Q containing allusions to Richard’s fall 
and Bolingbroke’s usurpation, it may well have been omitted from the copy 
submitted to the censor, whose discovery of it in the later issue led to the 
suppression of Q. 

The notes are excellent—why, alas! are they not printed at the foot of the 
text, where they would be so much more likely to tell us that we did not know 
what we thought we knew, instead of being tucked away (one might almost say, 
buried) at the end? Space, unfortunately, will only permit a very i comments. 


First Part 


I. ii. 31-2. The suggestion that, since Diana was a common name for Elizabeth, 
Falstaff’s mention of ‘Diana’s foresters’ was a daring allusion, is surely a little 
far-fetched. 

1. ii. 79; U1. ii. 67. A more detailed explanation of ‘comparative’ would have 
been desirable. 

Il. ii. 49-51. 

Poins. O, ’tis our setter. I know his voice. 

Bardolph. What news? 

Gadshill. Case ye, case ye . . . exchequer. 

A most ingenious and probable emendation. 

11. iv. 380-1. The spectre of ‘the old Henry rv’ may here be seen materialising. 

IV. iti. 51. suggestion. One of several places where an illustrative quotation 
would have been desirable, e.g. : 


They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk. 


Second Part 
I. iii. 36~7, which the editor calls ‘the chief crux of the text’. To Hastings’s 
objection 
But by your leave, it never yet did hurt 
To lay down liklihoods and forms of hope 
Lord Bardolph replies: 


Yes, if this present quality of war 
Indeed the instant action. 
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The editor would emend ‘warre’ to ‘warrs’ (=war’s) and paraphrase : ‘yes, if the 
outcome of the present campaign really depends on the action before us’. In the 
Glossary he twice (without stating his authority) gives ‘quality’ the meaning of 
‘outcome, attainment’. It may perhaps be doubted whether the corruption really 
extends further than ‘indeed’, for which some such word as ‘demand’ seems to 
be required : ‘Yes, it does hurt if the urgent (or pressing) nature of war be (as it 
is) such as to demand immediate action’. If you go to war you may have to give 
battle immediately, so don’t start unless you are sure your numbers are sufficient. 

v. v. Stage-directions. His acceptance and original explanation of Q is almost 
certainly correct. 

J. B. LetsHman, 


The Love-Game Comedy. By D. L. Stevenson. New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1946. Pp. xii+259. $3.25; 
22s. net. 


Mr. Stevenson’s thesis is that the Elizabethans were troubled by the conflict 
between ritual behaviour of the romantic lover as inherited from medieval 
society and a new consciousness of the real behaviour of men in matters of love 
and sex. He finds that in Love’s Labour’s Lost, As You Like It, and Much Ado, 
Shakespeare expressed the conflict and achieved, in the realm of comedy, a 
temporary balance of the opposition whose solution his contemporaries sought 
and missed. 

Mr. Stevenson has had a good notion. If the result is unsatisfactory, it is 
because he fails to distinguish the various conflicts men recognised—and 
recognise—confused in the instinctive and ethical complex. He has cramped his 
mind by acceptance of sociological and psychological formulas and of the 
methods of the Ph.D. seminar, and that in a subject which requires the true 
scientific method of candid observation and invention of appropriate technique. 
He has looked up, for instance, the Spenser bibliography. From Mr. Lewis he 
has learned that Spenser’s view of love ends in marriage and from Professor 
Fletcher that the Fowre Hymnes are purely Platonic—which they are not. But 
he has not stopped to think what Spenser’s resolution involves, or where 
Platonism comes into it. Nor does he mention such passages as the episode of 
Mirabella, or the adventures of Florimell. In short, he neither knows nor under- 
stands Spenser, because he treats him as a mechanism in the working-out of his 
thesis and not as a mortal man. And so on. 

When he comes to his main theme, he accepts face values just as easily, 
because they make his point. There is no ‘sex-duel’ between Benedick and 
Beatrice. The audience sees at once that they cannot keep away from one 
another. The garden scene is a ‘Recognition’, not a dupery. Their love is too 
real to be the result of a trick, as is proved in the church scene (which Mr. 
Stevenson passes over), when Benedick takes Beatrice’s word against his friend 
and comrade in arms. So also, in the scenes where Rosalind amuses herself with 
Orlando, the audience understands that she is enjoying the whole situation and 
playing on her own feelings as well as his. It is just the human truth of it that 
makes the part a favourite with intelligent actresses. 

Nothing is in literature which is not first in life. A single author does what 
he can with parts of his experience; a sophisticated society elaborates what 
suits it. Here and there a greater man grasps a greater portion of the complex, 
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as Shakespeare did, and Spenser. But every honest lad goes through the phases 
and arrives at last where instinct and chance and good sense bring him. There 
are themes—Mr. Stevenson has stumbled on one—where it is well to disregard 
the bibliographies and study oneself and one’s neighbours. There are good 
notions that have to. be thrown overboard, however much work one has put 
into them. I found Mr. Stevenson’s book difficult to disentangle, and found 
myself whistling Last May a Braw Wooer, and wondering whether the old 
observation, ‘Scotch folk’s wooin’, bitin’ and scartin’’, really required an 
ethno-psychological treatise for its elucidation. W. L. Renwick. 


English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660. By 
Dovucias Busu. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1945. Pp. vii+-621. 215. net. 


With this, the first of its twelve volumes to be published, the Oxford History of 
English Literature made an impressive start. Professor Bush has done a great 
service to students of early seventeenth-century literature by describing so well 
the temper of the age, the thought and spirit of individual writers, and the drift 
of their works. His learning, patience, and grasp are matched by his power of 
shepherding countless facts into their appropriate pens and his command of 
terse and memorable phrasing ; and no less to be commended is his willingness 
to see the period in the light of other times, looking before and after with a view 
to accuracy of definition and judgment. It may be said at once that what we get 
on the whole is a history rather of thought than of that more complex activity 
which we call literature ; and that there are deficiencies of sympathy or at any 
rate limitations of interest and perception. But any shortcomings should not be 
allowed to detract from the positive merits of Professor Bush’s achievement. 

He seems himself to have been hampered by the limitation of space. He was to 
do what he could in about 150,000 words ; and although for less well-furnished 
minds this would have been room enough, Professor Bush knows so much that 
the problem of what to say and what to leave out appears to have been unusually 
troublesome. Even as it is, with much omitted, there is a closeness of argument 
and exposition which he may be assured does not ‘sound arrogantly’ as he feared 
it might, but which will test some people’s staying-powers. The inclusiveness 
which remains is a real advantage, but it would be a pity if the condensation 
should lead students to use the work mainly for reference and discourage them 
from continuous reading, for there is design and sequence as well as compre- 
hensiveness, and the book makes as near an approach to unity of effect as the 
nature of the subject permits. 

The initial chapter on “The Background of the Age’ is admirable in its treat- 
ment not merely of the ‘intellectual milieu’ but of the directions actually taken in 
the fields of politics, social life, and religious speculation and effort. A valuable 
sense of nuance is shown when Professor Bush considers the relevance to this 
period of the term ‘transitional’ or when he deprecates making too much of the 
alleged contrasts between ‘Jacobean’ and other times, especially the ‘Elizabethan’. 
When he comes to outline the prevalent philosophy he reveals his own, which is 
that of a modern Christian humanist with a special admiration for Milton, the 
one writer to get here a chapter all to himself. 

Save for a brief ‘Conclusion’ the Milton chapter is the last. The rest of the 
material is disposed into sections concerned with ‘types of writing and modes 
of thought’, with three devoted chiefly to the poetry and seven chiefly to the 
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prose, under such headings as ‘The Successors of Spenser’, ‘Jonson, Donne, and 
their Successors’, “The Literature of Travel’, ‘Essays and Characters’, ‘Hi 

and Biography’, ‘Political Thought’, ‘Religion and Religious Thought’. From the 
chapter-headings alone it might be gathered that it is primarily the thought 
which has engaged the historian’s interest. So far as the prose is concerned this 
bias is in some measure defensible in the words of the Preface that ‘most great 
prose of the period was didactic and utilitarian’, or by the remark (p. 166) made 
in connection with the Authorized Bible that ‘in the greatest writing literary 
beauty is not a main object but a by-product’. That by-product is, however, or 
should be, a main consideration with students of literature, not to be separated 
from the informing thought or sentiment, but not to be neglected either. Nor is 
it neglected here where the stature of the prose-writer calls loudly enough for 
recognition. There are many just and lively delineations of quality, but some of 
the appraisals seem inadequate, not simply because they are necessarily brief but 
because they lack freshness of perception and sharpness of outline. When space 
is such a consideration it seems otiose to observe that ‘the last chapter of Urn- 
Burial is surely, as many readers have said, the most magnificent thing of its 
kind, outside the Bible, in English prose’, or that ‘the slow, stately, balanced 
movement of Browne’s loftier writing is to that.of Taylor, for instance, as the 
organ to the piano’. We could well spare these rather stale orthodoxies, or such 
things as a paragraph largely given up to describing the subject-matter of Holy 
Dying, for a more. revealing examination of characteristic styles. Sometimes 
Professor Bush approaches this kind of study but the results do not always carry 
conviction. How many readers will share his enthusiasm for the sentence from 
Florio which he regards as ‘inspired in diction and rhythm’: ‘to endure the 
benumming of his spirits richest pace’? 

The same pre-occupation with thought and spiritual attitudes and a like 
facility of critical appraisement can be seen in the notices of the poets, not only 
those, like Donne; with whom Professor Bush’s sympathies are imperfect, but 
even Milton ; and the impression deepens that the historian is less inclined and 
perhaps less suited than could be desired to deal with the zsthetic features and 
problems of his subject. He makes some disarming apologies: ‘If this outline 
of some of Milton’s-central ideas has taken space which should have been given 
to “the poetry’’, it: is still the merest sketch . . .’ (p. 382); ‘But we cannot 
touch upon technicalities’ (p. 388) ; ‘there is no space to illustrate’ the variations 
of Milton’s style (p. 389). But if now, at the end of the volume, we remember 
what Professor Bush has found space for, including a longish (and valuable) 
exposition of Hobbes’s political and scientific philosophy, it is impossible not to 
regret that the art of literature, all the kinds of interest which distinguish literary 
from other fields of study, should not have had relatively more attention. At one 
point (p. 216) he suggests a useful criterion of inclusiveness: ‘since we must fix 
upon writers who still are or ought to be generally read... .’ There would have 
been more space for zsthetic considerations if this test had been more consistently 
applied. Yet Professor Bush is sorry that so many writers have had to be excluded. 
It must be emphasized that many of his thumb-nail impressions of both poets 
and prose-writers are essentially sound, and redeemed from staleness by the wit 
and incisiveness with which he presents them ; and that summary statements like 
the account of the anti-Ciceronian development in prose-writing or of the nature 
of Milton’s epic achievement, must be gratefully welcomed. Within their limits 
they could hardly be managed with better skill. 
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There can be nothing but praise also for the extent to which, either in the text 
or the ample bibliography, Professor Bush is able to indicate the results of recent 
scholarship, or at least to tell the reader where they are to be found. In this way 
his volume usefully supplements the Cambridge Bibliography, The Year’s Work, 
and the Annual Bibliography of M.H.R.A., not published since 1940. There is a 
detailed table of chronology and a good index. 

In his dealings with the more serious writers, and in his reflections ‘on those 
who could not by any means qualify for that title, Professor Bush is apt to make 
the ideals of Christian humanism a test of spiritual value. Especially he shows his 
respect for the balance by which any confidence in the goodness and greatness of 
man could be ‘kept in check by a religious sense of man’s littleness and sinful 
frailty’ (p. 36) ; and it may be that hé exaggerates the effects of this upon the life 
and literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and the relative failure 
of men and writers in later times to achieve this kind of poise. At any rate, in the 
service of this argument he so disparages the ‘sentimental and romantic liberalism 
and naturalism’ of the nineteenth century and after, that one begins to wonder 
whether after all it was such a presumption to dream of fundamental improve- 
ment inthe human condition, whether romantic poets and liberal publicists werenot 
often quite as well-informed as they seem to be in lamenting what man has made 
of man, and whether the old traditions ‘of law and order in the soul, in society, 
and in the cosmos’ were really as efficacious in the hearts of ordinary men and 
women as we are often now asked to believe. In his conclusion Professor Bush 
quotes a sentence of Renan: ‘Je le dis franchement, je ne figure pas comment on 
rebatira, sans les anciens réves, les assises d’une vie noble et heureuse.’ That may 
well be ; indeed ‘réve’ may be too modest a title. But any such rebuilding is 
likely to savour of pastiche and nostalgia unless the dreams of the past which have 
kept their authenticity can be fused with the visions of to-day. 

Similarly in contemplating the literature of earlier times we receive but in 

rtion as we give ; and although students of literature will make big mistakes 
ifthey neglect the kind of capacity which Professor Bush can help them to develop, 
they will make bigger ones still unless they can bring freshness of zsthetic 
response and understanding to bear upon the grace and power of the written 
word. These remarks would be unnecessary and platitudinous were there no 
present tendency to make literature too humble a handmaid of other disciplines 
and even to make literary scholarship an end in itself. 

L. C. Martin. 


An Introduction to Stuart Drama. By F. S. Boas. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. viii+-443. 155. net. 


This book gives precisely the guidance that is needed by a student of the period 
who is approaching the large field of Stuart drama for the first time. It covers, 
in less than 450 pages, surveys of the dramatists and their work from Chapman 
to Shirley, embodying the results of the most recent biographical and biblio- 
graphical research, while yet finding room for brief judgments on the quality 
and content of the drama under consideration. The author’s wide knowledge of 
earlier English drama is unobtrusively at work throughout, relating the material 
of the present volume to that of its predecessors, An Introduction to the Reading 
of Shakespeare and An Introduction to Tudor Drama. Professor Boas, like his 
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predecessor. A. W. Ward, believes in furnishing his readers also with summaries 
of the plots of the most important plays, to enable them to judge of the material 
used—and of the patience and skill required for this task only those can judge to 
whose lot it has fallen to attempt something of the kind. These summaries serve 
not only as incentives to the student making his first exploration, but as reminders 
for the maturer scholar, whose memories of the intricacies of certain plots in, 
say, the ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’ First Folio, may (pardonably) have grown a 
little dim. 

In the last twenty years, biographical and bibliographical studies have ad- 
vanced our knowledge of the times and our certainty of the canons of most of the 
major dramatists to a point beyond which it seems improbable that they will be 
carried far in the immediate future. The sirigle exception is Dekker, whose case 
would appear to be, biographically, past hope. But even with him the canon is 
slowly being reduced to a compass of manageable fact, and the number of 
authoritative editions of the works of his contemporaries—the outstanding 
instance being the Oxford Ben Jonson—is a characteristic feature of modern 
scholarship in this field. Obstinate cases such as Chapman and Middleton 
(though the latter still awaits his definitive edition) have recently begun to come 
into line under pressure of the researches of certain American scholars. 

All this recent material the author of the present work has incorporated in his 
summaries of modern biographical and textual knowledge, even drawing atten- 
tion in a footnote (p. 41) to a recent contribution—Miss J. Robertson’s analysis 
of the material which associates Chapman’s early career with the household of 
Sir Ralph Sadler—which only appeared when the relevant chapter of Stuart 
Drama had already gone to press. A book as carefully brought up to date as this, 
appearing, as it does, at what looks like the culmination of a long period of Anglo- 
American research in this field, has every prospect of remaining the authoritative 
survey for many years to come. 

The field covered is the plays of the working dramatists from the beginning 
of the century to the closing of the theatres and the Commonwealth period. This 
includes Chapman, Ben Jonson (three chapters), Marston, Dekker, Heywood, 
Webster, Tourneur, Middleton, Rowley, ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’, Fletcher, 
Massinger, Field, Ford, Shirley, Brome and Davenant. There is a clear account 
of the theatrical companies and the theatres by way of introduction, and masques, 
university plays, drolls, and operas are treated in the last two chapters. 

Una ELLis-FERMOR. 


John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. Reproduced in Photographic 
Facsimile. A Critical Text Edition compiled and edited by H. F. FLercuer. 
Vol. Il. The First Edition of Paradise Lost. Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press. 1945. Pp. vi+-634. [No price given.] 

W. C. Hazlitt wrote in 1867, of the first edition of Paradise Lost: ‘This noble 
poem was, as is sufficiently well known, a comparative failure at the time of its 
appearance, and several title-pages were printed to give an air of novelty to the 
book, the remainder being the identical impression of 1667. Too much impor- 
tance has been attached to these minutiz, the book being very common and of 
too late a date to be bibliographically interesting in connection with early 
English literature’. The whirligig of Time has brought in his revenges. To-day, 
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eighty years later, a weighty volume, weighty in every sense, from the University 
of Illinois, devotes 640 pages to the scrupulous setting out of all these minutiz 
of the first edition of a poem whose nobility stands unchanged and unshaken, 
but whose bibliographical interest has steadily increased in the twentieth 
. Mr. Harris Fletcher has conferred an inestimable benefit upon all 
serious students of Milton by the scrupulous care and thoroughness with which 
he has prepared and presented the photographic facsimiles of copies of the title 
and text of the first edition and the illustrative matter which accom- 
ies them. He has been working on this task since 1927, he has collected under 
fis hand 150 copies for intensive study, and has looked at 25 more. He has fully 
understood the importance of examining as many copies as possible for variants, 
since corrected and uncorrected sheets were bound up in each copy, and he 
gives a clear and, as far as I can judge, pretty accurate account of the actual 
of the printing. For this purpose he has rightly made a close study of 
Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, 1683 (he adopts among other technical terms the 
delightful ‘squabbled’ for letters out of line). He gives a facsimile also of the 
Morgan MS. of Book I of Paradise Lost; of the pages of the Trinity College 
MS. giving Milton’s lists of subjects, including his sketches of Paradise Lost as 
a drama; and of the famous contract with Simmons the printer. Perhaps his 
most valuable gift to students interested in the first printing of Paradise Lost is 
the excellent illustration of the series of watermarks, so various and so interest- 
ingly dispersed: only those who have tried to read the riddle of this printing 
know what a tale they have to tell. After the watermarks, his record, fuller and 
more accurate than any yet given, of the variants in different signatures is only 
second in value. The present volume intends to throw no light on the final text 
of Paradise Lost, to which all his tireless study and careful collation must lead, 
for, he says, ‘the ultimate text as it must be accepted to-day can only be derived 
from that of the second edition after applying to it the restrictions imposed by 
the first edition and by the MS. under the conditions of printing discernible 
in examples of the two editions. Hence the final text will be found in the prints 
and apparatus of the next volume of this edition, that containing the facsimiles of 
the second edition and its critical apparatus’. Since therefore I cannot join issue 
with Professor Fletcher on the main critical problem, the most useful contribu- 
tion I can make will be to meet some of his points seriatim. 


The Manuscript of the First Book. 


L. 71, prison. ‘Miss Darbishire thinks that the apostrophe denotes light stress 
as on “to” in Comus. Trin. Coll. MS.’ 

No: what I wrote was—‘By the apostrophe Milton may have meant to denote 
elision or light pronunciation of the syllable: cf. Comus, 1. 217. Trin. MS.’ 

261. reign. ‘Miss Darbishire thought that “raign” was changed to “reign”, 
but the reverse seems equally plausible.’ This is not a matter of plausibility but 
of what is seen by the eye concentrated on the MS. itself, in good strong light, 
with the aid of a magnifying glass. And so in other places. 

§89. dredd. “This may have been an unintentional accident resulting from a 
careless pen-stroke, as the word is usually spelled with ‘“‘a” elsewhere in the 
MS.’ I think the deleting stroke, which is exactly like that employed in other 
deletions in this MS.., is significant, since dred is one of Milton’s spellings, found 
in Comus and in the prose pamphlets. 
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Approach to the Study of the Text. 
p- 102. ‘In the text of 1688, in the remarkable textual changes by an unknown 
editor in 1695, in Bentley, etc. . . . one can sense and then find at work an 


attitude of free adaptation, especially of punctuation and spelling, that seemingly 
could only have arisen from chance discoveries of a comma in this copy fora 
semi-colon in that copy of the first edition.’ No: the free attitude arose from 
no such minute collation, but from a conception of an editor’s duties character. 
istic of the age. Compare the handling of pean ‘rhe text by eighteenth 
century editors. I agree in the main with Professor Fletcher’s estimate of former 
editors, but I would put in a claim for Capell Lofft who was the first scholar to 
attempt a consistent restoration of Milton’s spellings, and I would place W. 
Aldis Wright much higher than he does. ‘His editorial principles’, he says, ‘lead 
him to miss many points of grave consequence, and even to include readings 
from editions after 1700.’ Why not? He chooses them with discernment, and 
some of them are important. 


General Conditions of the Printing. 


p- 117. I can supply evidence from a<copy in Chetham’s Library, Manchester, 
that the sheets were folded when stored. 


Watermarks. 
Professor Fletcher says the Orb mark occurs only in Qq. I found it also in Tt 

(copy in Balliol College Library). The Cross ‘atop the Orb’ needs no explana 

re Orb means “The globe surmounted by a cross forming part of the regalia’, 
B.D. 


The Signatures. 


Professor Fletcher brings to light two uncorrected sheets or sides of sheets 
which I have not found: D, and L. verso. Regarding Kk, I differ from him in 
taking for the corrected state that which spells ‘even’ not that which spells 
‘eevn’, since the word is here a disyllable. Some editorial comment on the 
significance of the corrections throughout is needed. Of the two sheets re-set 
and reprinted, Z and Vv, he affirms that they occur rarely in existing copies. 
Now I found eight copies of 1669? with Vv re-set, out of my total of seventeen 
of that issue, and two copies with Z re-set. 


The Title-pages. 


In his careful analysis Professor Fletcher has, I think, finally clinched the 
acceptance of the so-called first title-page as indubitably the first, and has laid 
the ghosts of the title-pages other than the six that we all know. 


Publication of the First Edition. 
Professor Fletcher calculates, on the basis of copies that he knows, that if the 
whole number printed was 1,400, then the proportions under each issue (in- 
dicated by title-page) would be 
1667" 1667? 1668: 16682 1669! 
100 100 100 400 600 


1669? 
100 
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From my much smaller acquaintance (52 copies all told) my guess would be 
different. My actual numbers are distributed thus: 


1667 1667? 1668 1668 1669" 1669? 
7. 3 4 10 II 17 
I that 1669' should be set high, but I think 1669? should not be set so low. 
would also suggest a considerably higher number than 200—his guess—for 
the total of existing copies. He dealt with 175: I have dealt with 39 copies out- 
side his list (besides 13 within his list) and I know of at least 15 other copies 
in Libraries not so far accessible to me: there must be many more in private 


possession. 

This volume of Professor Fletcher’s marks an epoch in the textual study of 
Milton: but it is only a first instalment. 

We await with the keenest interest his next volume in which, as we hope, he 
will give his critical judgment free rein, and will let us know not only where he 
finds a line or word ‘squabbled’—we can, with a little practice, see that for our- 
selves !—but what he really thinks about the text of Paradise Lost. 

HELEN DARBISHIRE. 


Paradise Lost in Our Time; Some Comments. By Douc as Busu. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1945. Pp. ix+-117. $2. 

Professor Bush’s Messenger lectures delivered at Cornell University in Novem- 
ber 1944 provide an admirable introduction to Paradise Lost, and a tentative 
answer to the question asked by Arnold seventy years ago :—‘How does Milton’s 
masterpiece really stand to us moderns, what are we to think of it, what can we 
get from it?’. The approach is, of course, recognizably that of the same author’s 
more recent volume of the Oxford History; the lecture form allows of some 
ce of leisureliness and some lighter moments (‘in our day, when psycho- 

ists pull habits out of rats’), but there is the same weight of implied scholar- 
thip, the same emphasis on Milton’s position as ‘the last great exponent of 
istian humanism’, the same conviction of the permanent validity of Milton’s 
ideas and his kind of poetry. Approaching Paradise Lost in turn as sermon, story 
and poem, Professor Bush concerns himself primarily with its vitality and 
readability. The closely related second and third lectures, on ‘Religious and 
Ethical Principles’ and ‘Characters and Drama’, are perhaps the most effective 
parts of the book; much must be left unelaborated, but Milton’s hierarchy of 
values, the place of ‘right reason’, the meaning of Christian liberty are made clear 
so that nothing need impede those readers (more common than most critics 
admit) who expect a long poem to provide the same kind of interest as a novel or a 
play. The ‘human interest’ of which Johnson felt the deficiency has since his 
time been found too exclusively in the Satan of the early books, instead of in 
Adam and Eve; Professor Bush redresses the balance judiciously and restores 
the great ninth book to its place as the keystone of the poem. Here especially he 
has the advantage of following C. S. Lewis’s Preface; but he seems (perhaps 
simply from his less discursive treatment) not so vulnerable to controversy, and 
is original in his emphasis on the ‘tragic irony through which the pair are viewed’. 

In the final lecture, on “The Poetical Texture’, it is the particular comments 


(such as that on the passage describing the building of Pandemonium) which are 
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impressive; and it is not only the limitations of space that make synthesis 
difficult. For here, more than in the two previous lectures, one becomes a little 
dissatisfied with the framework that Professor Bush has chosen for his lectures 
and set up in the first of them: namely, a defence of Paradise Lost against some 
of its twentieth-century critics. The defence is sound, but to call Milton’s three 
or four attackers ‘the modern reaction against Milton’ is surely to enlarge and 


dignify them unnecessarily, and to risk associating judgments of lasting value 


with a passing if not a past occasion. The ‘reaction’ is not specially characteristic 
of our time, nor has it been influential. There have always been a few readers 
with a blind spot where Milton is concerned (though perhaps they have not often 
been so proud of it). The whole of Mr. Eliot’s notorious ‘Note’ is after all trans- 
latable into a simple ‘I don’t like Milton’ ; it is a document for critics of Eliot, 
but not for critics of Milton. What is characteristic of our time is the accumu- 
lation of serious studies which have made possible a deeper and more exact 
appreciation of Milton’s purpose ; it is such names as Saurat, Sewell, Hanford, 
Kelley, Tillyard, Woodhouse, B. A. Wright, and Bowra that will be first remem- 
bered when our chapter in the history of Milton’s reputation comes to be written, 
and it is with these that Professor Bush’s lectures belong. 
KATHLEEN TILLOTSON, 


Ghismonda. A Seventeenth-Century Tragedy. Edited by Herszrr G. 
Wricut. Manchester University Press. 1944. (The Ward Bequest. Publications 
of the University of Manchester No. CCXC. English Series No. XXIII). Pp. vi 
+186, with errata leaf unbound. 7s. 6d. net. 


Between 1499 and 1783 there were, in Italian, German, or English, no fewer than 
a dozen plays based on Boccaccio’s story of Guiscardo and Gismonda. Pursuing 
his studies of Boccaccio’s intluence in England, Professor Wright here edits from 
the sole text in B.M. MS. Adds. 34312, the English dramatization, anonymous 
and without title, which on account of the prominence given to the heroine, he 
christens Ghismonda. His edition, judged by sample, is admirably accurate, 
though one wonders why punctuation and capitalization should be modernized 
in a text that will be read exclusively by scholars. The emendation on p. 116 is 
rightly withdrawn in the errata; but that on p. 131 is also needless, and so is 
even that on p. 151, where the ‘skin’ implied in ‘smoth-skin’d’ served in the 
author’s mind as the requisite antecedent to ‘it’. 

The text occupies less than half the book. It is prefaced by a painstaking essay 
of some hundred pages, comparing the dramatic treatment of the tale in the 
various stage-versions. None of these dramas is excellent: Asinari’s seems to 
come best out of the scrutiny. Some interesting suggestions are made: that, 
contrary to J. W. Cunliffe’s opinion, Gismond of Salern is indebted to Cammelli; 
that Wilmot’s revision of it, Tancred and Gismund, may owe something to Asinari; 
that Mrs. Centlivre’s The Cruel Gift is spiced with Whiggism, and that it may 
have been inspired, like Frederick Howard’s The Father’s Revenge, by Dryden's 
version of the story in the Fables. 

Regarding the authorship of Ghismonda, the editor’s conclusions are negative. 
The slender clues (chiefly the provenance of the manuscript, and a concluding 
note : ‘Scriptum per Capellanum tuum’) point perhaps to some chaplain of the 
Dolbens. But Ghismonda is not in the same hand as the parish register at Abington, 
Northants; when Leonard Welsted (senior) was rector, and Welsted is therefore 
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ruled out, unless (as to which the editor says nothing) a chance remains that the 
register was written by a parish clerk. Hugh Willams, too, is eliminated, if we 
are bound by Dr. Robin Flower’s opinion that the play is in a hand of the later 
seventeenth century. 

The dating of the play, in which the editor inclines to foliow Dr. Flower, 
seems however to be open to further argument. Dr. W. W. Greg assigned the 
hand to somewhere about 1600. Even allowing for the margin implied in palaeo- 
graphical pronouncements, it is hard to agree that ‘As he gives this date with a 
query, it is not incompatible with’ Dr. Flower’s. An allusion to Indian sun- 
worship may derive from The Indian Queen (1664) or The Indian Emperor (1665) ; 
but the supposition is easy to dispense with. Indian sun-worship was described 
by Acosta in his well-known History of the Western Indies (translated by Grim- 
ston in 1604), and thence also in Purchas’s Pilgrimage, 1623. The style and versi- 
fication of Ghismonda are surely a great obstacle to placing it among Restoration 
dramas: witness such handling of the couplet as appears in the Prologue and 
Epilogue ; such a conceit as that of the oracle, on p. 121; and such violent 
enjambments as, in the same passage : 


. . . for then the simile could not 
Hould ; 
or, On p. 130: 


. . . Blesse the old one, for the young 
One’s mad, ... 


If the play is indeed later than 1664, the author had decidedly old-fashioned 
tastes in dramatic verse. What is certain is that he knew the translation of the 
Decameron first published in 1620. Besides proving this, Professor Wright notes 
that one of the dramatis personae is labelled ‘chronomastical,’ a term associated 
with a masque of Jonson’s (1623) and some lines of Wither’s (1628), and rare 
enough to suggest that Ghismonda may be near to them in date. He has not 
remarked various echoes of Othello: we have ‘mouing accidents’ (p. 167) ; ‘Sing 
Willow’ (p. 123); ‘I like not this’ (p. 157); ‘If Heauen. . . have contriu’d This 
way t’afflict me’ and ‘You powers of patience, afford me but one dram’ (pp. 162, 
170) ; ‘Goates are not hot, nor monkies lust incontenent’ (p. 172) ; and in a single 
speech (p. 175): ‘her blood. . . . Ile not shed’ and ‘Put out the heate’: while 
toward the end of Act 1v, Tancred’s suspicion is kindled by Gabriello’s assumed 
reluctance to speak out his accusations of Guiscardo. This indebtedness, pre- 
suming it is to a printed text, will enable us to advance the earliest date for 
Ghismonda to 1622. 
Haro_tp F. Brooks. 


The History of the Kingdom of Basaruah. By JosEpH Morcan. Edited with 
an introduction by R. ScHLatrer. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press ; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1946. Pp. viii+-172. $4.00; 22s. 6d. net. 


Joseph Morgan was a New Jersey divine, the correspondent (in a rather one- 
sided way) of Cotton Mather, and the author of several theological works. The 
History was published anonymously in 1715, and Dr. Schlatter assembles con- 
vincing evidence that Morgan was the author. It is a didactic allegory in the 
tradition which runs from Sawles Ward to the Holy War (a book that was one 
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of Morgan’s sources of inspiration) ; but its interest lies in the fact that whereas 
almost all such allegories are largely moral—Bunyan’s work being the out- 
standing instance—Morgan’s is mainly doctrinal, setting out and defending 
with considerable liveliness the tenets of seventeenth-century Calvinism. 

The creed had undergone some modification since the time of its founder 
(funeste a la civilisation). In England men like Richard Bernard and William 
Ames had attempted a rationalization of Genevan dogmatism, and it is this 
form of the creed which Morgan expounds. His tone is remarkably tolerant, not 
only by comparison with fire-eaters like Wigglesworth, but even with the 
relatively broadminded Ames. For instance, on the difficult point of ‘justifica- 
tion’ the Medulla is uncompromising : ‘Who shall lay anything to the charge of 
Gods Elect? It is God who Justifies.’ Morgan, on the other hand is more reason- 
able: ‘. . . the Prince did not . . . release them from the Duties enjoyned 
by the first Charter . . . nor would the Prince pay the Debt for those that 
would not diligently strive to avoid falling deeper into Debt.’ 

On the first and second ‘Charters’ (of which Morgan has a great deal to say) 
Ames’s two chapters on the pre-Christian and post-Christian Covenant afford 
some guide, though not much. Here I should have been glad of a helping hand 
from Dr. Schlatter, though elsewhere I was grateful to him for refraining from 
annotation. In his introduction he eludes the point deftly with a quotation from 
Gerrard Winstanley: perhaps he was right to do so. 

Morgan is no mean allegorist. In this kind of writing a flair for names is half 
the battle, and his Mr. Self-Love with his four clerks, Mr. Friendship, Mr. 
Party, Mr. Revenge, and Mr. Bribe are in the sound tradition of Bunyan and 
Bernard. It would be interesting to know whether Morgan had read the latter’s 
Isle of Man; Bernard’s terse summing-up of character (‘Scrupulosity . . . an 
unsociable and snappish fellow’) may have shown Morgan how to do the same 
kind of thing. 

I think Dr. Schlatter in his brief and lucid introduction makes too modest 
a claim for the History. Not only had Morgan the command of incisive English 
which seems to have been the birthright of all writers of the period, whatever 
their social position ; he had also the imaginative grasp to sustain an allegory 
with little narrative interest to help him out. Above all, he makes Calvinism 
credible, if not intelligible. Dr. Schlatter, both by his introduction and his 
scholarly editing of this little known work has rendered a service to all who wish 
to understand the hold which the creed had over so many men with able minds. 

NorMAN CALLAN. 


Conflicting Comments on the Union of England and Scotland. By 
Torsten Dani. Copenhagen: Universitetsforlaget I. Aarhus. 1940. Pp. 95. 
[No price.] 

Readers of this little book will do well to bear in mind the date and place of its 
publication. If they do so, they will grasp the full meaning of Professor Dahl's 
acknowledgement in his preface that he ‘fully realizes the shortcomings of his 
paper’, nor will they hesitate to admit the justice of his plea that his work had 
to be finished ‘under circumstances that placed a severe handicap on his energies’. 
Indeed, had he found the presence of the Gestapo almost on his doorstep not 
merely a ‘severe handicap’, but even a ‘just impediment’ to his study of what 
contemporaries so often described as the marriage of England and Scotland, 
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nobody could have blamed him, but with a courage that commands the applause 
of all scholars he completed and published this work, in the last sentence of 
which he describes himself as an ‘admirer of both countries’. 

What the book does is to analyse some of the writings published in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that discuss the vexed question of a union. 
Many of the relevant sources have escaped Professor Dahl’s notice, as may be 
seen, for instance, by a glance at Professor W. T. Morgan’s Bibliography of 
British History, 1700-1715. But, in the circumstances, omissions were inevitable. 
None the less, this book will draw the attention of its readers to some illumi- 
nating comments and will make them want to pursue their enquiries further. It 
is, however, regrettable that Professor Dahl does not evince more interest in 
constitutional questions. Without such an interest and without a firm grasp of 
the constitutional ideas of the period it is impossible to understand why the 
Union was made, why it took the form that it did, and why it proved a success. 
Though Professor Dahl is acquainted with Dicey and Rait’s Thoughts on the 
Union, that invaluable guide in matters constitutional, he has not followed up 
the lines of investigation that its perusal should suggest. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of one small point. Whereas Professor 
Dahl was unable to determine the author and date of publication of the Memorial 
of the State of England, Professor Morgan ascribes that work to John Toland 
and gives the year 1705 as its date. 

Mark A. THOMSON. 


Studies in English, 1944. Austin: University of Texas Press. 1945. Pp. 298. 
[No price given.] 

Alexander Pope. A List of critical Studies Published from 1895 to 1944. 
By James Epwarp Tosin. New York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service 
Co., Inc., 638, Lexington Avenue. 1945. Pp. 30. 75 cents. 


This group of nine studies, published under the auspices of the Department of 
English in the University of Texas, was evidently intended to commemorate the 
bi-centenary of Pope’s death. More than half the volume is devoted to critical 
editions of Pope’s poems, and four of the remaining studies are concerned with his 
work and reputation. 

Mr. R. H. Griffith’s article, Pope editing Pope, consists of a variorum edition 
with critical commentary of An Essay on Criticism and the first two epistles of 
An Essay on Man. Mr. Griffith reprints the text of the first edition of An Essay 
on Criticism and, on facing pages, the texts of the first edition and the last edition 
seen by Pope of An Essay on Man, 1 and 1. These texts are followed by three 
tables, in the first of which the editions are grouped according to the stage of 
revision of the poem represented by the group or ‘redaction’, as Mr. Griffith prefers 
to call it. Thus the table of redactions appended to An Essay on Criticism shows 
six stages in the history of the text, (1) the first edition of 1711 and its variant, 
(2) the four editions published between 1712 and 1716, (3) the versions appearing 
in the collected Works of 1717 and in Lintot’s Miscellanies of 1720 and 1722, 
together with the sixth (1719) and seventh (1721) editions, (4) the ‘trade editions’ 
of 1727-32, (5) the ‘trade editions’ of 1736-43, (6) the edition of 1744, with 

arburton’s commentary. In each of these redactions Mr. Griffith lists the 
numbers of the lines revised and the position of couplets omitted or added. 

12 
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The second table is designed to show for each ‘edition’, i.e., for each Book 
Number in Mr. Griffith’s Bibliography, whether the text of any line agrees with 
the first edition or with Warburton’s edition of 1744 or preserves a version 
differing from each of these. In the third table Mr. Griffith records the nature of 
each revision and attempts to account for it. 

This elaborate and ingenious method of editing a text compares on the whole 
favourably with the more traditional method adopted for The Rape of the Lock 
by Mr. Edward G. Fletcher, who prints the 1712 and 1751 texts on facing pages 
and records at the foot of the page all variants, except changes is punctuation, 
spelling, capitalization, and the use of italics. The reader of Mr. Fletcher’s text 
misses the convenience of Mr. Griffith’s grouping of books by redaction when 
attempting to follow the course of Pope’s revisions, and he misses even more the 
stimulus of Mr. Griffith’s comments on these revisions. On the other hand, the 
reader’s convenience is better served by recording variants at the foot of the 
page, as Mr. Fletcher does, and by quoting their year of origin rather than their 
Book Number in Mr. Griffith’s Bibliography. 

Mr. Fletcher provides a much fuller record of the textual history of The Rape 
of the Lock than Mr. Tillotson provided in the Twickenham edition; but on 
examining this fuller record, we find Mr. Tillotson confirmed in his selection 
from the notes of Pope and Warburton and from the variant readings. The 
Pope-Warburton notes, omitted by Mr. Tillotson and now reprinted by Mr. 
Fletcher, add nothing to our understanding of the poem ; and having considered 
the readings of the 1718 and 1723 texts (recorded in Mr. Fletcher’s but not in the 
Twickenham apparatus) we subscribe to Mr. Tillotson’s view that they are 
without authority. But Mr. Fletcher’s labours have served to correct the T wicken- 
ham edition in three points of minor importance: (1) p. 153, note to |. 112, for 
‘1740-51’ read ‘1736b-51’ ; (2) p. 157, 1. 147, for ‘while’ read ‘whilst’, and add 
footnote ‘147 whilst] while 7714-17’ ; (3) p. 159, add footnote to |. 22 ‘her] the 
1736a-51’. 

Mr. George Sherburn contributes a pleasing essay on The Dunciad, Book IV, 
in which he explains the episodic character of this book in the light of Fielding’s 
farces, and happily elaborates the suggestion that Pope was following Fielding’s 
lead in pillorying Cibber. 

It is surprising to find how many ombre players still survive, all of them as 
ready as Sarah Battle to do us the favour of playing over for our benefit the 
celebrated game in The Rape of the Lock. Mr. Arthur E. Case is the sixth to come 
forward in recent years. His illustrations are as apposite, though not as poignant, 
as Mrs. Battle’s are said to have been ; and it is a pity that they also have come 
too late to be inserted among a recent editor’s ingenious notes on that poem. 

Mr. Theodore Stenberg contributes a statistical examination of quotations 
from Pope in ‘representative portions’ of Johnson’s Dictionary, and reaches the 
conclusion that Pope’s innovations present a picture of his use of language ‘some- 
what at variance with the usual conception of him as one reluctant to be the first 
by whom the new was tried’. 

Mr. Oscar Maurer, Jr., adds some fresh detail to the familiar story of the 
ups and downs in Pope’s reputation with the Victorians. Perhaps Pope is better 
understood to-day than in that Age of Pericles. But is he so widely read? Seventy 
years ago readers of the Quarterly would have expected to find a new edition of 
his works reviewed in that journal: modern readers no longer expect such a 
phenomenon. And we should be surprised to learn that any Prime Minister of 
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recent times had discussed the merits of a new edition of any English classic while 
dining with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Gladstone discussed the merits 
of Elwin’s Pope while dining with Bob Lowe. 

An article on Swift’s sermon ‘On the Trinity’, an examination of the theatrical 

ry in the years 1737 to 1741, showing conclusively that Garrick was not 
responsible for the popularity of Shakespeare’s plays on the mid-eighteenth- 
century London stage, and an essay on the influence of Fielding’s milieu upon 
his humour complete this interesting collection of studies. 

Mr. J. E. Tobin has done a useful piece of work in compiling a list of critical 
studies of Pope published during the last fifty years, and has spread his net wide 
enough to include such books as Evans’s Warburton and the Warburtonians and 
Hooker’s edition of Dennis’s criticism, which bear only incidentally upon Pope’s 
work. Since he also admits editions and selections of Pope’s poetry, we think he 
should have included Churton Collins’s edition of An Essay on Criticism (1896), 
Holden’s (1909) and Tillotson’s (1941) editions of The Rape of the Lock, and 
Dyson’s selections from Pope’s poetry and prose (1933), all of which are worth 
consulting. 

Joun Burr. 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires Preserved in the 

ent of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol VII, 

1793-1800, by M. Dorotuy Georce. London: Printed for the Trustees by the 
Oxford University Press. 1942. Pp. lii+-742. Two guineas. 


The seventh volume of the catalogue of English caricatures in the British 
Museum covers the years 1793-1800, a period of great interest, particularly to the 
present generation. More than 1400 prints are analysed and provide a record of 
the day-to-day fluctuations in public moods, interests and opinions that no 
student of that period can afford to ignore. It is a picture of Britain at war. But 
even more interesting is the evidence it provides for the specific character of that 
war and for the way in which that character was changed in the course of its 
development. Both the main opponents engaged in the struggle were at the same 
time in the throes of a revolution. In Britain that revolution was predominantly 
economic, in France predominantly political. The interaction of economic, 
political, military and ideological factors produced ever new and unexpected 
situations, which in turn changed the attitudes of the different parties in both 
countries to the war. By 1800 the whole intellectual climate in Britain, no less 
than in France, had been transformed, with profound effect on their philo- 
sophers, poets and artists. It is the supreme interest of the terse and vivid 
documents here presented that they enable the reader to follow the minutest 
variations in the public mood and to recapture, as it were, the actual surface- 
texture of a great historical change. Nor is the evidence confined to the political 
sphere in the narrow sense of the word : the course of fashion, amusements, and 
of English cultural and social life generally, is as vividly illustrated by the prints 
grouped in the catalogue under the heading of personal and social satires. 

How representative is this vast mass of evidence of all trends of public opinion? 
An average of about 175 prints per year is a large sample, but it is only a sample 
—it is surprising how often even small and casually assembled private collections 
are found to contain prints that are not in the British Museum—and the question 
necessarily arises whether it is unbiased. In her masterly introduction Dr. George 
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writes : ‘Clearly, English caricaturists were in no way controlled by the Govern- 
ment; every shade of opinion is represented, at times there is a strong anti- 
Ministerial bias, though only one print is openly Foxite.’ It is, perhaps, unfair to 
quote this statement apart from its context, for a proportion of the anti- 
Ministerial prints must have emanated from circles that supported Fox or 
even stood politically to the left of the Whigs. Even with this qualification, 
however, Dr. George’s remark does suggest that the British Museum sample is 
extraordinarily unrepresentative as far as at least one important section of 
opinion is concerned. Two possible explanations may be advanced to account 
for this. Either the Whigs and Radicals made far less use of caricatures in their 

ropaganda than their opponents, or else the caricatures they issued were less 
likely to be preserved than those published by the (ministerial or anti-ministeri 
conservatives. Dr. George, who points out that the Radicals concentrated their 
main efforts on distributing the illegal second volume of Tom Paine’s Rights of 
Man, seems to incline to the former assumption, but there are also certain 
grounds for the latter belief: 

(1) Among prints that have come to light since the publication of this volume 
there are, in fact, a number of radical ones. How much the picture may be 
affected even by a single discovery of this kind may be seen from the following 
example. The Museum has only one print relating to the Mutiny of the Fleet 
at the Nore and that is hostile to the mutineers. On the other hand Dr. Comm 
points out that ‘the Mutiny was a popular subject in naval songs, and one, 
Death of Parker, is one of the commonest of all ballads relating to the Navy, 
which seems to show that popular feeling was inclined to regard him as a 
martyr and hero’. It is precisely in the light of a hero (or at the very least of a 

roud and bold commander) that the sailors’ leader appears in a print by 
Richard Newton entitled Delegate Parker which was published on June 12th or 
13th, i.e. a day or two before the final collapse of the movement. 

(2) In so far as the Radicals intended to appeal to the poorer classes they 
would not have chosen the form of elaborate, coloured engravings printed on 
substantial papers, as sold by the print shops in the wealthier parts of London. 
The majority of their prints—if they did exist—must have been much cruder 
and flimsier products, similar in cost and appearance to the broadsheets or chap- 
books. That such prints did actually exist is proved by the exceedingly rare 
specimens that have survived, especially those published by Thomas Spence. 
None of these seems to be in the Print Room, but the catalogue refers to one 
(under No. 8710) and others are reproduced in A. W. Waters: The Trial of 
Thomas Spence, 1917. These show that Spence’s prints illustrated some of the 
simple parables and dialogues which he also published in his famous Pigs Meat. 
Moreover, the same subjects recur on the halfpenny and farthing tokens Spence 
was issuing in 1794-96, which, being far more durable than the prints and 
pamphlets, are not rare at all. Excluding non-political subjects and modified 
designs for the farthings, there are some 24 different themes. Since prints have 
survived of at least three of these, it is not unreasonable to assume that the 
others, too, were distributed in that form. But while the beautifully executed 
tokens did reach the collections of wealthy amateurs in fair numbers, the much 
cruder and flimsier prints stood much less chance of doing so than the more 
elaborate and expensive engravings produced for the well-to-do. Moreover, the 
Radicals would be much more eager to pass their prints from hand to hand (and 
thus wear them out), not only because of the prevailing state of political persecu- 
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tion, but also because they were more interested in their proper function as 
da material, than in their artistic or historical value. 

(3) Apart from certain series included among the personal and social satires, 
especially the prints published by such old-fashioned city firms as Bowles & 
Carver or Laurie & Whittle for sale to country inns, farmers and other rural 
buyers, the majority of the prints in the Museum collection were issued by 
London print shops for a well-to-do west-end public (although the poor, no 
doubt, enjoyed the displays in the shop windows). This applies more particularly 
to the political prints of this period. For assessing the outlook of the provincial 

lic and especially of the section of the middle class associated with the 
industrial revolution, the caricatures are therefore of little use. The provincial 
tokens, most of which were minted at Birmingham for manufacturers and 
tradesmen in all parts of the country, are likely to be much more representative 
of this wider field. Although many of them illustrate industrial enterprises or 
local antiquities, political subjects also occur, and among them the proportion 
of radical ones appears to be greater than among the caricatures in the British 
Museum. It is not without interest, in this context, that even Boulton & Watt, 
who were so cautious in their political utterances (unlike, e.g. the much more 
openly radical Wilkinson), continued to mint propaganda medals for the French 
Republican Government after the execution of the King and the declaration 
of war. 

To sum up, there appears no reason to doubt that, apart from chance omis- 
sions of the type indicated in (1), the collection of political caricatures in the 
British Museurn is representative of the more expensively produced engravings 
issued in the west-end of London for a well-to-do and politically interested 
public. This limitation in no way diminishes the interest of the collection. On 
the contrary, to realize precisely what section of opinion is represented can only 
enhance the historical value of this superlatively rich material. That this treasure 
is now accessible to students is due to the patience and unrivalled scholarship 
of Dr. George, who has tracked down even the most obscure and ephemeral 
allusions that abound on the prints by drawing on contemporary newspapers, 
letters, diaries and similar documents. Moreover, Dr. George has also made 
this and the two previous volumes of the catalogue for which she has been 
responsible and which take the story of English caricature back to 1770, first- 
rate reference books. Indices of titles, persons, subjects, artists and publishers 
facilitate the rapid identification of any given print or the study of special aspects 
of the problem. The absence of any kind of index makes the first four volumes 
of the catalogue compiled in the 1870’s by Mr. F. G. Stephens all but useless 
as sources of reference. It is to be hoped that the trustees will remedy this defect 
before the whole work is completed by authorizing the publication at least of 
an index of titles for the caricatures up to 1770. 

F. D. KLINGENDER. 


Wordsworth’s Reading of Roman Prose. By JANE WorTHINGTON (Yale 
Studies in English, Vol. 102). New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1946. Pp. xiv+84. 16s. 6d. net. 

Mise Worthington has triumphantly vindicated her choice of title. It may lose 
her some readers (more the pity), but no one, by the time he has finished her 
packed and closely reasoned essay, will question her thesis that the virtues which 
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Wordsworth admired and which are embedded in some of his greatest poetry 
are those which, through such writers as Livy, Plutarch, Tacitus, Cicero, 
Seneca, have always been associated with Rome the city-state rather than with 
Greece or with the Empire. Miss Worthington’s procedure is to marshal 
external evidence to show that Wordsworth read the Roman prose authors, and 
then to suggest that it was through his experience of French politics, and parti. 
cularly through the influence of Michel Beaupuy, that he came to realize their 
significance for humanity. Her section on the classical affinities of Louvet and 
the Girondists generally is admirably concise and explicit. 

Turning from history to philosophy, and facing the thankless task of examining 
the difference between the early Wordsworth and the Wordsworth of the 
‘Addresses’, she is forced to admit defeat. ‘I have stuck to my principles,’ said 
Wordsworth; and Miss Worthington comments, ‘It is small comfort to re- 
member that long before he had made excellent poetry on the love of landed 
property, “one of the most powerful affections of the human heart’’.’ Still, she 
does succeed in showing that his principles remained unchanged, though his 
circumstances did not, and that these principles can be traced back clearly to 

Her discussion of Wordsworth’s Stoicism is the best part of the book—and all 
the better because, after showing the close parallels between Wordsworth’s 
‘panentheism’ and Stoical metaphysic, she admits that the coincidence is for- 
tuitous, or rather not a matter of direct derivation. Such restraint makes her 
demonstration that the morals of the poems from the ‘Ode to Duty’ to the 
‘White Doe of Rylstone’ do derive from his reading of Seneca, Panaetius and 
Cato doubly persuasive. Only lengthy quotation could do justice to Miss 
Pia ara 2 me but it cannot be too strongly stressed that when she 
speaks of Stoicism she means the system of philosophy as evolved by the Greek 
and Roman members of the school. She both knows what she herself means by 
Stoicism and makes it clear to her readers. 


Not long ago Wordsworth was one of the few poets who was thought immune 
from the activities of the source-hunter. 


Books, ’tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet. . . . 

Nous avons changé tout cela; but does the change make for a fuller understanding 

of Wordsworth’s poetry? In Miss Worthington’s case I think it certainly does, 

because she never forgets the line between ideas and poetry. The restraint with 

which she states a case that might well have been put far more emphatically is 

most praiseworthy. NorMAN CALLAN. 






A History of Late Nineteenth Drama. 1850-1900 (Vols. I and Il). 
By ALLarpyce Nico... Cambridge : the University Press. 1946. Vol. I: Pp. xii+ 
228; Vol. II: pp. xvi+229-772. 255. net. 

“It is important’, says Professor Nicoll, speaking of Pinero and Jones, towards 
the end of his first volume, ‘to recognize that this adequate expression of realistic 
aims, was the result of an age-long development. . . . One might almost treat 
the entirety of theatrical history from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries 
as one single movement in art, with a gradual approach being made towards 
an ultimate ideal’ (vol. i, p. 206). This interpretation of the history of the 
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English stage and drama, duly (but not unduly) kept before the mind of the 
reader, goes far to give shape to the confusing material offered by the latter half 
of the nineteenth century and to make this volume the culmination instead of 
merely the end of Professor Nicoll’s series. I suspect that the author’s primary 
concern is with the theatre (if there has to be division), and admittedly the trend 
towards realism is plainer there then in the drama, which, through this trouble- 
some period, has a tendency to betray its own victories, to throw away in un- 
reality of motivation what it has won at another point by alert observation of 
actuality. Nevertheless, for the drama also Nicoll makes a case and is able 
therefore to gather together the different strands of the theatrical art, the 
different factors which combined to transform it, or help its transformation, 
between 1850 and 1900. His book is, in the first place, a survey of the history ; 
but, while systematically covering this ground, he reminds us, from time to 
time, of the evolution he sees working simultaneously in the architecture and 
ancillary arts of the theatre, in the capacity and tastes of the audience, in the 
actor’s and the dramatic critic’s conception of his function and—part result, 
part cause of these—in the drama itself. The dramatic renascence that Henry 
Arthur Jones observed is thus seen to bring us back in some measure to the 
position of the Elizabethans. And this, provided the analogy is not pushed too 
far, would seem a fair inference, although the breakdown of the old stock 
company, with its far-reaching consequences in theatrical tradition, separates 
the methods of the last eighty or hundred years clearly from those of the fore- 
going two hundred and fifty. 

In form, this volume differs a little from its predecessors: the general, intro- 
ductory survey of theatrical conditions in England throughout the period, with 
a brief chapter on contemporary continental conditions, leads on to a more 
detailed study of the drama, in relation to the theatre, decade by decade. De- 
tailed documentation is reserved for the appendices, the first of which gives a 
helpful list of theatres in London and the provinces and of the most important 
music halls in London, throughout the period, and the second, which occupies 
the 543 pages of the second volume, a hand-list of plays produced between 
1850 and 1900. For the labour bestowed on the preparation of this list of over 
20,000 titles we cannot be too grateful to the author. He himself says modestly 
that ‘such a hand-list as is given here, with no adequate guides for assistance, 
must inevitably have errors and omissions’. This may be so. Indeed, it would be 
beyond the power of one man to guarantee anything else in the present stage of 
our studies in this period. But only those who have also laboured in this field 
‘with no adequate guides for assistance’ know how, great is the service he has 
done us and how far he has gone ‘to enable others working in this period to have 
at least some general conspectus of the entire field.’ Later workers may, as he 
says, ‘fill in such gaps as I have left and correct mistakes.’ That is the least they 
can do in return for his initial labours. 

A characteristic feature of this volume and its predecessors is the clear account 
given of the material and the summaries of the contents of outstanding or repre- 
sentative plays. The fields in which Nicoll has worked are not, in general, well- 
known parts of our dramatic history and the time had not come for the kind 
of criticism which, while tracing the relations of play to play and the evolution 
—or devolution—of dramatic art, assumes in its readers a good, general know- 
ledge of the actual drama. Not that criticism is omitted here—there is plenty of 
shrewd and just commentary, especially on Robertson, Jones, Gilbert and Shaw 
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—but the main purpose of such a survey as this is and should be to give the 
student of the period a clear impression, with adequate documentation, of the 
material that is to be found there and the relation of one part to another. Sum- 
marizing plays is a tiresome task that no one undertakes for his own amusement 
and Nicoll has again done good service to his readers in supplying outlines of 
representative plays of Boucicault, Taylor, Buckstone, Byron, Robertson, Gil. 
bert, Jones, Pinero, Wilde and others. 

Some of the points he makes are, moreover, of special interest. He brings out 
clearly what is too often forgotten, the relation of Mr. Shaw’s work to that of 
his predecessors in farce and melodrama—a subject on which Mr. Shaw himself 
has, happily, been able to make elsewhere an entertaining rejoinder. He notices 
and defines the rising influence of dramatic critics through this period and the 
rising quality of their work. He does not, moreover, omit the necessary glance 
forward, without which his argument would be incomplete, and indicates that, 
the trend towards realism having satisfactorily fulfilled itself, an equally natural 
and necessary trend against realism has set in, in the middle of which reaction 
we, as regards our most progressive drama, now find ourselves. 

There are certain points—conclusions, for the most part, and generalizations 
on the art and characteristics of individual dramatists—on which one might 
differ from the author. But if it seems that, to make clear the general trend 
towards realism throughout the English drama he omits by implication the 
realism of the Jacobean comedy, or that, in estimating Henry Arthur Jones’s 
contribution to the renascence he underestimates his efforts as a propagandist 
of the ‘serious’ theatre on platform and in periodical literature, these are, after 
all, but differences of emphasis and opinion. The fact remains that he is the 
first scholar to attempt any considerable attack upon this confused and over- 
populated area of our dramatic history and reduce it to order. 

Una ELLis-FErmor. 


Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian Literature. For the Thirteen 
Years 1932-1944. Edited by Witt1aM D. TempLeman. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1945. Pp. Ix-+450. [No price given.] 
In approaching this publication, we approach a comparatively new aspect of 
scholarship. Bibliography used to mean the history of books: their 
rship, production, editions, and typography. Such is still the significance 
of the word, at the proper time and place. But meanwhile the term has also been 
extended to include a catalogue of books which an author is supposed to have 
consulted before adding his own volume to the list. This is a quite modern 
usage. One cannot imagine Robert Burton, or Dr. Johnson, or even Carlyle and 
Froude d the sources of their information. It arose when the pursuit of 
knowledge had so multitudinous and specialized a profession—so many 
methodical writers repeating and contradicting each other—that the mass of 
conflicting or contributory information was considered to be an indispensable 
aspect of any scholarly or academic piece of work. Once the habit had been 
established, it was difficult to throw it off. It was easier to throw off the biblio- 
graphies. So the fashion led on to a review of all the authorities gathered round this 
or that important line of research, a record undertaken for its own sake, without 
reference to any particular thesis or monograph. The impulse seems to have come 
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from Germany two or three generations ago and American professors have proved 
to be the most apt body to take the hint. The Bibliographies of Studies in 
Victorian Literature come from the United States; they represent the most 
recent stage in this evolution; which tendency do they follow and with what 
success ? 

To answer that question we must remember that these lists, compiled by The 
Modern Language Association, were first issued in instalments, year by year. 
In this form they had a distinct value as ‘directives’. A specialist could easily 
run his eye over the entries of the last twelve months and pick out the books and 
articles which he ought to read. The editors may justly claim to have noted every 
piece of printed matter worth printing. Most of the entries are, indeed, left to 
tell their own tale, but here and there a book is followed by a concise yet highly 
critical summary (some of the best by C. F. Harrold), pronouncing on the use- 
fulness of the work in question. Apparently the Association has selected for 
comment those publications which ran the risk of being overlooked or over-valued. 

The reissue of thirteen annuals in a single volume is another matter. So 
formidable a compilation (450 pages) would stagger any student who faced it for 
the first time. Does it in this guise fulfil that other third bibliographical purpose 
of presenting a panorama of an age or subject? The editors are confident about 
the reply : ‘It is the great glory of the committee to have forged an instrument for 
research that has done more for a proper understanding of the Victorian world 
than any other single achievement of the last fifty years in this field’, says 
Professor H. M. Jones in his Foreword. The forged instrument has certainly done 
a great deal. It covers (1) Bibliographical material ; (2) Economical, Political, 
Religious, and Social Environment ; (3) The Movement of Ideas and Literary 
Forms ; (4) Individual authors. One might suggest that it would have saved the 
student’s time, if the Economical and Political Environment were classified under 
one or two separate headings; and certainly The Year’s Work in English Studies 
should have been entered not in (1) but in (3) or preferably (4), since it is 
composed of selective and critical essays, mostly by and about individuals. The 
Transactions of The Royal Society of Literature are ignored. One would also have 
liked to know the price of each volume catalogued. These, however, are matters 
of opinion ; and there is no question that the Victorian Literature Group has 
done much to enlarge our idea of the nineteenth century. 

Whether intentionally or not, it has done as much or more to enlarge our idea 
of the twentieth century, not entirely with a message of self-congratulation. 
Anyone who works systematically through this record of very recent scholar- 
ship will be concerned to note that culture is unduly restricted to grooves. The 
authors who have received the most continuous and voluminous attention, in 
order of notability, are: Dickens, Hardy, The Brownings, Arnold, Carlyle, The 
Brontés ; then, after a long interval Butler, Wilde, and Kipling ; then, as Macaulay 
would say, ‘the rest nowhere’. Tennyson, Thackeray and Meredith are unex- 
7 conspicuous by the rarity of their appearances. Newman’s short- 
ived prominence is due to the centenary of the Oxford Movement. 

_ It is also regrettable that English-speaking scholarship has taken comparatively 
little notice of the religious revival which began to stimulate Europe before the 
end of last century and has since been championed by such thinkers as Loisy, 
Maritain, Schweitzer, Berdyaev, and some English poets and essayists. Had the 
section on ‘Continental Material’ (including Zola, Ibsen, and Nietzsche) inserted 
in the Bibliography for 1932 been continued, we might have learnt more. 
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On the other hand every book-lover will be glad to —- out-of-the-way 
volumes, which one notes and then forgets; for instance: V. Sommerfield’s 
London buses, Max Levy's Der Sabbath in’ England, L. M. Stark's Engl 
literature as reflected in book plate design, and W. Matthews’ Cockney past and 
present. H. V. Rovurtu. 


Studies in Literary Modes. By ArtHur Metvitte Ciark. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 1946. Pp. viii+218. 15s. net. 


Dr. Clark has produced a number of admirable academic exercises, for the 
delectation of ‘those cultured readers who are interested not only in books but 
in the philosophy of literature and its kinds’. His collection of essays exhibits 
very considerable erudition, and covers a wide extent of ground: a book to 
browse in, to pick up hints from, to go to for references; the matter all very 
pleasantly presented, without the least hint of the indigestion which so much 
meat might easily have induced. 

The book, then, provides a rich field; but it cannot be said that Dr. Clark 
comes to any original or startling major conclusions, though acute and sensitive 
thinking pervades each essay. When he does offer a judgment on details we shall 
often agree, but sometimes disagree. When, for instance, discussing the problem 
of the historical novel Dr. Clark tells us that ‘Such overloading of the back- 
— as in Flaubert’s Salammbé (1862) and Charles Reade’s Cloister and the 

earth (1861), not only impairs the interest, it also falsifies the picture and mis- 
directs the eye’, he will gain the hearty assent of most; but when he suggests 
that Mr. Graves’s or Mr. Masefield’s historical novels ‘are manifestations of the 
debunking spirit which has devoted most of its activity to belittling historical 
individuals’, we can only suggest in return that he has mistaken the problem. 
What this school has attempted, seeing the impossibility of taking the present- 
day reader into the past, is to bring the past into the present. This too may be 
an impossibility, but it is an extremely interesting attempt worthy of respect. 

Dr. Clark is stimulating and instructive in “The Art of Satire and the Satiric 
Spectrum’, where all, perhaps, that can be found to cavil at, on the level at 
which he tackles the problem, is his confusion of the sardonic with the cynical: 
but then the trouble with criticism in this country is that we lack definite 
accepted terms, each of us using the words to hand in our own sweet wayward 
way. It is the more the pity then that in his next chapter, ‘A Defence of Rhetoric’, 
Dr. Clark does not help us to define rhetoric, but rather makes it vaguer than 
ever, broadening its meaning to include ‘all expression through words, oral or 
written’. A defence on those lines is a little too easy ; and the rest of the title of 
the essay, ‘or Plato, Pascal and Persuasion’ rouses expectations which, though 
gratified in the body of the chapter, are at the end disappointed. 

The remaining five essays are devoted to poetry, verse, and rhyme, in a well 
documented and exhaustive historical study which leads outside our own 
literature for its illustrations, one of the virtues of this book being that it inci- 
dentally brings out the relations between the literatures of various ages and 
countries. These essays form a group, being ‘among the product of a study . 
the origin, justification, and use of rhyme, its varieties, its cognates . 
group well supported by great historical knowledge, especially the chapter ya 
“Milton and the Renaissance Revolt against Rhyme’. Dr. Clark does not adjudi- 
cate on the final merits of rhyme and blank verse, but very properly comes to 
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the conclusion that rightly used they are both very good things, and that there 
is salmons in both. But it is not the conclusion that matters, it is the journey Dr. 
Clark takes us, a journey through an immense variety of authorities and opinions 
ranging from Plato to the present day. He avoids the probing methods of modern 
criticism, and in the main eschews contemporary critics, being content to record 
rather than to explore; but his record is so full, and contains such a wealth of 
illustration, even from such little read critics as Bysshe, that it forms a very 
fairly complete map of known territory which ought to be more familiar than 
it is. BonaMy DosreEe. 


Rhetoric and English Composition. By H. J. C. Grierson. Edinburgh: 

Oliver and Boyd. 1944. Pp. x+157. 6s. net. 
This small but closely-wrought book, fruit of many years teaching at Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh, will be most useful for elementary students of English, and there 
is much to interest others too. In his Preface Sir Herbert Grierson defines 
Rhetoric as ‘the study of how to express oneself most correctly and effectively, 
bearing in mind the nature of the language we use, the subject we are speaking 
or writing about, the kind of audience we have in view, and the purpose, which 
last is the main determinant’. Later he asserts that his aim ‘is practical rather 
than critical, to give some hints for composition, not to endeavour to give 
instruction in the appreciation of poetry’. These statements, however, scarcely 
do justice to the work as a whole, for though its matter has proved through 
many years of the greatest practical value when used in conjunction with class- 
work of the analytic and imitative kind advocated in the Preface, as it stands, 
without exercises, its worth lies precisely in its criticism, in the illustrations 
given, and in the tracing of their relationship to first principles of Rhetoric. 

The book is built on classical lines in the tradition of Campbell, Bain, Whate- 
ley, without their outmoded categories, analyses of the passions, lists of figures, 
etc. It is nearer to Aristotle than to I. A. Richards, and indeed should be read 
as a corrective to much of the practical criticism in vogue to-day. 

After an introductory chapter on Aristotle’s contribution to Rhetoric comes 
one on the factors affecting a writer’s point of view and style. This leads to 
a discussion of the use of words, the relative nature of all rules, and the tradi- 
tional classification of styles (with examples). Next comes ‘Figurative Language’, 
where Bain’s drily intellectualist classification of figures according to differences, 
resemblances and associations, is corrected by a vivid description of their source 
in a desire for exact emotional communication. 

This chapter and that on the diction of poetry are perhaps the most stimu- 
lating in the book, but there is much useful matter in those on syntax, on the 
construction of paragraphs, and on the larger unity of the whole composition 
in verse and prose. 

The illustrations throughout are vivid and varied. Although (or perhaps 
because) the psychological Necteround of the book is not that fashionable to-day, 
it should be read by every intermediate student. Certainly generations of old 
Scottish students will enjoy it, for it will revive memories of noon lectures in an 
ugly pillared classroom close-packed with 300 listeners, and of the rolling voice 
with its rich accent, the lined humorous face, the infectious laugh, of the G.O.M. 
of modern literary scholarship. G. BULLOUGH. 























SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDs Lisprary, Vol. 30, No. 1, October 1946— 
The ‘Bibliotheca Lindesiana’, pp. 185-94. 






CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE STuDiEs, Vols. 23-4, 1946— 

Metaphysical poetry and the German ‘Barocklyrik’ (W. S. Milch), pp. 16-22. 

Dr. Burney and Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Phyllis M. Horsley), pp. 47-54. 
On Burney’s adaptation of Devin du Village. 

Note on Dickens and Goethe (John Hennig), p.55. 


Parallel between description of bell in Barnaby Rudge, ch. 55, and ‘Das 
wandelnde Glocke’. 


Tue DurHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, Vol. 39, No. 1 (New Series, Vol. 8, No. 1), 
December 1946— 


A further contribution to the classic-romantic debate (Norman Suckling), 
pp. 20-6 





E.L.H., Vol. 13, No. 3, September 1946— 
What was Pope’s debt to Edward Young? (Charlotte E. Crawford), pp. 157- 










167. 

Satire and comedy in the works of Henry Fielding (W. R. Irwin), pp. 168-88. 
The Spectator tradition and the development of the familiar essay (Melvin 

R. Watson), pp. 189-215. 

Relation of the essays of Lamb, Hazlitt, and Hunt to Addison and Steele. 
The Smock Alley Players of Dublin (W. R. Lennep), pp. 216-22. 

New information from Harvard manuscript of prologues and epilogues for 

Smock Alley Theatre, 1677-87. 

Rachel Esmond and the dilemma of the Victorian ideal of womanhood 
(Howard O. Brogan), pp. 223-32. 


———— December 1946— 
Latin Drama in renaissance England geen Brooke), pp. 233-49. 
Marlowe’s astronomy and renaissance skepticism (Francis R. Johnson), 

PP- 241-54. 
Eve’s demonic dream (Wm. B. Hunter, Jr.), pp. 255-65 
Milton’s acceptance of contemporary demonology in Paradise Lost, Iv-V. 


The Meaning of Matthew Prior’s Alma (Monroe K. Spears), pp. 266-90. 
The inconsistency of Shelley’s Alastor (Frederick L. Jones), pp. 291-8. 
The significance of Melville’s ‘Agatha’ letters (Harrison Hayford), pp. 299-310- 


Relation of Melville’s letters to Hawthorne on the story of Agatha to his 
Pierre (1852). 
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ENcLIsH Stupiks, Vol. 27, No. 6, December 1946— 
Basic English (H. Bongers), pp. 161~74. 
Crist 558-85 (Karl Jost), pp. 175-9. 


February 1947— 
The dramatic experiments of Eugene O’Neill (R. Stamm), pp. 1-15. 


HuNTINGTON LIBRARY QuaARTERLY, Vol. 10, No. 1, November 1946— 
George Stepney, my Lord Dorset’s boy (H. T. Swedenberg, Jr.), pp. 1-33. 
The ~Am epecmae lives of Edmund Spenser (Alexander C. Judson), 
The ol ing of Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis (Edward N. Hooker), pp. 49-67. 
“The poem must be taken as part of a pamphlet-war.’ 
The conclusion of Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel (Godfrey Davies), 
pp. 69-82. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. 61, No. 7, November 1946— 

Contributors to The Critical Review, 1756-85 (Claude E. Jones), pp. 433-41. 
List of actual and possible contributors and their contributions. 

Twilight splendor, shoe colors, bolero brilliance (Anna Granville Hatcher), 
PP- 442-7- 
Types of noun combination classified and criticized. 

From ‘Ezekiah Salem’ to ‘Robert Slender’, the pseudonymic creations of 
Peter Zenger and Philip Freneau (Philip M. Marsh), pp. 447-51. 

Thomas Day on American Poetry ; 1786 (Lewis Leavy), pp. 464-6. 

An adequate text of J. M. Synge (David H. Greene), pp. 466~7. 
Incompleteness of all collected editions. 

A Wordsworth—Pope parallel (Chester L. Shaver), pp. 467-8. 
Essay on Criticism, 1. 13. 

The ‘Duke’s’ toothpowder racket : a note on Huckleberry Finn (Joseph Jones), 


pp. 468-9. 
A note on Lyly’s Midas, II (Don Cameron Allen), pp. 503-4. 
Correction of former note (see M.L.N., Vol. 60, pp. 326-7). 


December 1946— 


Certain theological conventions in Mannyng’s treatment of the command- 
ments (D. W. Robertson, Jr.), pp. 505-14. 
The five craftsmen (Ann B. Fullerton), pp. 515-23. 


Interpretation of Chaucer’s Prologue, ll. 361-4. 


S. Thomas More and the Catena Aurea (Sister M. Thecla, S.C.), pp. 523-0. 
Some marginal notes to the Towneley ‘Resurrection’ (Helge Kékeritz), 
PP- 529-32. =. 
e beast-eating clown, The Two Noble Kinsmen i1. v. 131 (Helge Koékeritz), 
PP: 532-5- 
me words in Geoffrey Fenton’s Certaine Tragicall Discourses (Jeannette 
Fellheimer), pp. 538-40. 
A geographical problem in Troilus and Criseyde (Robert A. Pratt), pp. 541-3. 
The ‘ est see’, V. 1107-13. 
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Melville’s Liverpool trip (William H. Gilman), pp. 543-7. 
A note.on Spenser’s orology (Don Cameron Allen), pp. 555-6. 
Faerie Queene V. ii. 28. . 
“Two good Anglo-Saxon words’ (Kemp Malone), p. 556. 
as 


———— January 1947— 
Elizabethan chiromancy (Carroll Camden), pp. 1-7. 
Includes comments on passages from Dekker, Lyly, Nashe and others. 
Text-notes on Deor (L. Whitbread), pp. 15-20. 
Conclusion of series ; See M.L.N. Vol. 55, pp. 204 ff. Vol. 58, pp. 367 
Spenser’s sonnet to Harvey (Warren B. Austin), pp. 20-3. 
Relation to Harvey’s proposed satires. 
Edward Fairfax, a natural son (Charles G. Bell), pp. 24-7. 
Confirmation of the poet’s illegitimacy from a MS. genealogy. 
— pound of flesh and Laban’s sheep (Leah Woods Wilkins), pp. 
28-30. 
A diastase pun in Richard II (Homer Nearing, Jr.), pp. 31-3. 
‘Convey’ in Iv. i. 317. See M.L.N., Vol. 61, pp. 179-80. 
Pandarus’ house? Troilus and Cressida 1. ii; Iv. ii; 1v. iv (G. Blakemore 
Evans), pp. 33-5- ; ; 
Jonson and Drummond or Gil on the King’s senses (Allen H. Gilbert), 


_. PP. 35-7: : ‘ : 
Milton’s letter to Gill, May 20, 1628 (Eugenia Chifos), pp. 37-9. 


Suggestion of date 1630. 
A source for Lycidas, 154-8 (Theodore H. Banks), pp. 39-40. 
Pericles, 111. i. 57-65. 
Etherege’s ‘Julia’ (J. Harold Wilson), pp. 40-2. 
Why was Chaucer sent to Milan in 1378? (E. P. Kuhl), pp. 42-4. 
Matthew Arnold and the Powis medal at Cambridge (William Blackburn), 
pp. 46-7. 
Contemporary correction of reference in Literature and Dogma. 
Notes AND Querigs, Vol. 191, No. 11, November 30, 1946— 
Charles Lamb of the India House (Samuel McKechnie), pp. 225-30. 
See N. & Q., Vol. 191, pp. 178, 204; continued, Dec. 14, pp. 252-6, Dec. 
28, pp. 277-80, Jan. 11, pp. 9-13, Jan. 25, pp. 25-8, Feb. 8, pp. 53-6. 
Four mis-assigned speeches in A Woman is a Weather-Cocke (William Peery), 
pp. 230-1. 
———— December 14— 
Andrew Marvell’s “The Garden’ (William R. Orwen), pp. 247-9. 
New interpretation of ‘a green thought in a green shade.’ 
Notes on the ‘Seasons for Fasting’ (L. Whitbread), pp. 249-52. 
———— December 28— 


Background material illustrative of Silas Marner (Coleman O. Parsons), 
pp. 266~70. 
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Nores AND Queries, January 11, 1947— 


Henry Mackenzie, “The man of feeling’ (J. L. Weir), p. 15. 
Addition to bibliography. 
January 25— 
‘This living hand’, a note ‘on Keats and Shakespeare (R. F. Rashbrook) pp. 
24-5. 
February 8— 
Sir John Mandeville. 111. The Sources (Malcolm Letts), pp. 46-8. 
See N. & Q., Vol. 191, pp. 202, 275. 
The Oxford Dictionary of English Christian names (W. H. J. ; H. Bullock), 
pp- 57-8. 
Addenda. 


Notes on the text of Henry James (J. C. Maxwell), p. 60. 
Three suggested emendations. 


P.M.L.A., Vol. 61, No. 3, September 1946— 
Old English Riddle No. 4 (Erika von Erhardt-Siebold), pp. 620-3. 
Description of handmill with diagram. 


The first English pattern poems (Margaret Church), pp. 636-50. 

A caveat for critics against invoking Elizabethan psychology (Louise C. 
Turner Forest), pp. 651-72. 

Hamlet and Fortinbras (William Witherle Lawrence), pp. 673-98. 

Jonson’s Alchemist and the literature of alchemy (Edgar Hill Duncan) pp. 

10. 

Robert Browning and his son (Gertrude Reese), pp. 784-803. 

E. M. Forster and Samuel Butler (Lee Elbert Holt), pp. 804—-19. 

‘Vision and Design’ in Virginia Woolf (John Hawley Roberts), pp. 835-47. 

‘The Shelley Legend’ (Frederick L. Jones), pp. 848-90. 
Detailed criticism of recent study by Robert M. Smith and others. 


December 1946— 
Old English Riddle No. 46 (Erika von Erhardt-Siebold), pp. g1o—s. 
The traditional background of Partonopeus de Blois (Helaine Newstead), 
pp. 916-46. 
Measure for Measure and the Christian doctrine of the atonement (Roy W. 
Battenhouse), pp. 1029-59. 
Herder, Percy, and the Song of Songs (Robert T. Clark, Jr.), pp. 1087-1100. 
Swift and Keats (H. E. Briggs), pp. 1101-8. 
Hardy’s ‘Mephistophelian visitants’ (J. O. Bailey), pp. 1146-84. 
A study of the ‘invader’ type in the novels. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, Vol. 7, No. 4, June 1946— 
The Scribner Lamb collection (Jeremiah S. Finch), pp. 133-48. 
Descriptive catalogue of early editions of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
A Bailey collection (Morse Peckham), pp. 149-54. 


General aceount of books and MSS. in recently acquired collection of 
material relating to Philip James (Festus) Bailey. 
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PRINCETON UNIverSITY Liprary CHRONICLE, November 1946— 


(This number is devoted to the Morris L. Parrish collection of Victorian 
literature.) 
An English memory (Michael Sadleir), pp. 2-5. 
The library at Dormy House (John Carter), pp. 6-14. 
Reprinted from The Colophon, 1939. 
me L. Parrish and the Dormy House library (Thomas M. Parrott), 
p. 15-17. 
The Kingsley collection (Margaret Farrard Thorp), pp. 18-20. 
The Dickens collection (Gordon Hall Gerrould), pp. 21-3. 
The Thomas Hardy collection (Glenn J. Christensen), pp. 24-7. 
The Bulwer-Lytton collection (Sarah Dickson), pp. 28-32. 
The Trollope collection (Robert H. Taylor), pp. 33-7. 
Some observations upon the Morris L. Parrish collection (David A. Randall), 
pp. 38-50. F 
RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE MODERNE, Vol. 1, No. 4, December 1946— 
Jane Austen (Mario Praz), pp. 353-70. 


Stupigs IN ENGLIsH (University of Texas), 1945-6— 

The picaresque novel reaches Russia (Robert C. Stephenson), pp. 19-50. 

Humor in Moby Dick (Joseph Jones), pp. 51~71. 

The social status of renaissance literary criticism (John Stafford), pp. 7 

Some theatrical adaptations of a picaresque tale (Leo Hughes and Arthur uri 
Scouten), pp. 98-114 

The myth o ‘the * te and its continuity (Lucetta J. Teagarden), pp. 
115-28. 

The relationship of Comus to Hero and Leander and Venus and Adonis (Her- 
mann Schans), pp. 129-41. 

Barnaby Rich’s ‘Sappho’ and The weakest goeth to the wall (T. M. Cranfill), 


Pp- 142-7 
Was W. C. Brownell a new humanist? (Harry Modean Campbell), pp. 172-6. 
Autograph letters and documents of the Byron circles at the library of the 
University of Texas (T. G. Steffan), pp. 177-99. 
Descriptive catalogue. 


Stupies in PuiLovocy, Vol. 44, No. 1, January 1947— 

The comic intent of Volpone (Ralph Nash), pp. 26-46. 

Milton’s ‘Lycidas’ and two Latin elegies by Giles Fletcher, the elder (Warren 
B. Austin), pp. 41-55. 

Fate in Paradise Lost (Ben Gray Lumpkin), pp. 56-68. 

The Latin element in Henry Vaughan (Philip Macon na pp. 

Fielding’s knowledge of history and biography (Robert M . Wallace), pp- 

107 

The ml theme in Shelley’s Alastor and related works (Frederick L. Jones), 

pp. 108-25. 








